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President j Baye 


HERE are conventions and conventions. I am well acquainted 
‘ion the sort at which dull exhibitionists read dull papers 
which are discussed by other dull exhibitionists while the good 
guys take up residence in the bar. The joint convention of the 
N.Y.F.S. and N.J.F.S. at Cooperstown on September 4-6 was 
something else. About three hundred people were having a 
thoroughly good time under the genial direction of Dr. Louis C. 
Jones, who is as good a Director of the Historical Association as 
he has been an Editor for our Society. Mrs. Flanders brought over 
from Vermont three genuine folk singers for a delightful recital 
of Child ballads. Papers by Janice C. Neal (“Folk Heroes of the 
Upper Susquehanna”) and Mrs. Agnes N. Underwood (“Kilroy 
and His Buddies”) gave new insights into the Revolution and 
World War II, and Lieutenant Edward H. Sargent, Jr., led the 
audience in some rousing “Songs of the Marines.” For an after- 
noon we were the folk. Incidentally, the audience was in such 
genial mood that all the Society’s officers were re-elected. I hope 
that many more members will share such pleasures at next year’s 
convention, which will be held in Syracuse. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Ben Botkin, who has finished his Treasury of 
New England Folklore, is chairman of a committee to arrange 
meetings and a concert in New York City for our two affiliated 
Societies of New York and New Jersey. In the next issue, I expect 
to continue the department of Epitaphs which Dr. Jones has 
started in this number. I promise to stay home long enough to 
read proofs of my own page and not misspell Harpersfield again. 

H. W. T. 





RIENDS who made contributions to the folklore archive which 

I accumulated in the years I was teaching American folklore 
at New York State College for Teachers, after Professor ‘Thomp- 
son went to Cornell, may be interested to know that that collec- 
tion has been brought to Cooperstown and is now on permanent 
loan in the library of the Farmers’ Museum. So far as I know this 
collection is second only to Professor Thompson’s in New York 
State, and I hope that it will prove of significant value in its new 
home. 

During the years that it was growing rapidly, some problems 
of organization of this material had to be passed by but I am 
hoping that now it can be put into very usable shape. There is, 
as you who contributed to it remember, a county index indicat- 
ing the collectors and the type of material they collected organized 
by counties; there is an index of collectors themselves with 
information about their antecedents and the types of material 
they collected, and there is an index of informants with perti- 
nent information about each. 

The collection represents the oral tradition of practically all 
of the culture patterns to be found in the state outside of New 
York City. While the majority of the material represents the 
folk culture of the earlier stocks, there is a good deal of material 
from those who came here in the late 19th and early 20th cent- 
uries—a good deal of Jewish, Italian, and Polish material, with 
scatterings from other groups. In so far as possible, I have put 
emphasis upon organization within the collection and it is set 
up on a basis of subject classifications. The main classifications 
which are in turn broken down into hundreds of subheadings 








are: Child Lore, Folksay, Folk Ways and Customs, Individuals 
and Communities, Narratives and Folk History, The Super- 
natural, Folk Songs. 

The Farmers’ Museum, which the New York State Historical 
Association operates at Cooperstown, possesses the finest aggre- 
gation of upstate New York artifacts, and it seems to me suitable 
that this important collection of New York folklore should find a 
home here. In other words the museum represents the material 
side of the world in which much of our folklore in York State 
developed. Here are the woodsman’s tools that were used by the 
tellers of tall tales. Here is a woman using the spinning wheels 
and the looms just as the old ballad singers used them. Here are a 
blacksmith shop and a country store which once served their 
purposes in rural New York communities, now rebuilt at the 
museum and refurnished as they were in the days when the 
villagers sat around swapping yarns and kidding each other. It is 
then fitting that there should be in the library of this museum a 
collection which represents the imaginative life of the people 
from whom these tools and implements came. 

There is good reason to believe that next summer the Farm- 
ers’ Museum will be able to borrow from the Library of Congress 
a recording machine, and I hope that any folklore collectors in 
New York State who would like to take the machine on field 
trips with them will communicate with me so that suitable 
arrangements can be made. I look forward to the time when the 
Farmers’ Museum will be much more than an important museum; 
I foresee a time when it will be a great center of the folk culture 
of rural York State. In any such plans folklore must loom large. 


L.C. J. 


FOLKLORE FROM G.I JOE 


By AGNES NOLAN UNDERWOOD 


HE TITLE of my article brings me smack in the middle 
of my first classification for folklore of World War H— 
“Characters Who Were Born in World War II.” First in 
.that classification is Joe. The American soldier called his buddy 
Joe; he called anyone he met, this side of the ocean or that, Joe. 
G.I. of course stands for Government Issue. They had govern- 
ment-issue clothes, food, and shelter, so they became G.I. Joes. 
Clare Booth Luce gave G.I. Joe a public christening, but he was 
more than an active child at that time. Incidentally, Joe’s pal, G.I. 
. Jim, introduced in that same speech, died a-borning. In the Navy, 
it’s Mac. 
Kilroy was the most ubiquitous character of the war. There is 
a folk hero for you—he was everywhere, and there first. Although 
Kilroy seems to have spent most of his time in men’s rooms (he 
even wrote on the wall in the marble-tiled room reserved for 
VIP’s, very important personages, at Potsdam, Germany, during 
the postwar meeting of the Big Three, and amazed Stalin no end), 
he managed to reach the most impossible and varied places. He 
was at the base of the Marco Polo Bridge in China, he was first in 
hundreds of newly won French towns, and on the top of the Owen 
Stanley Mountains of New Guinea. He was there when the atom 
bomb exploded at Bikini. No one knows who Kilroy is or when 
he started operating. He kicked up such a fuss that last Septem- 
ber the Adjutant General's office announced that Kilroy doesn’t 
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exist, as far as they are concerned. A radio contest sponsored by 
the American Transit Association brought forth thousands of 
accounts of Kilroy’s beginning and awarded two trolley cars as 
prizes. The account favored by the Stars and Stripes is that he 
was an AAF sergeant who was trying to catch up with his outfit 
and recorded his presence in all the places where he just missed 
them. There are several variations of that story, too. 

Great boys for writing their names in public places are Clem 
and Smoe. Clem peeks over a fence, just his head and knuckles 
showing, and clings by his nose. Favorite inscriptions are: “Clem 
says...,” or “Wot, no... ?” calling attention to the lack of some- 
thing. Clem and Smoe seem to be identical twins. Clem operated 
with the Army in England and Ireland. Smoe is still hanging 
around the camps and navy training centers here. 

Perhaps Smoe was born in the Marine magazine comic strip, 
“Gismoe and 8 Ball.” The soldiers seem to have taken to their 
hearts these characters of, shall I say, literary and artistic birth, 
and thought of them as people they knew. Mauldin’s Willie and 
Joe and Baker’s Sad Sack were real soldiers. In this classification 
of characters who have birth certificates and legitimate parents 
are the heroes of some of the “educational” films of the services. 
Pvts. Snafu (Army) and MacGillicuddy (Marines and Navy) are 
recruits who always do the wrong things at home and abroad. 
Private MacGillicuddy drank bad water and ate bad food in a 
foreign country. When he finally did get back to camp, it was 
through no fault of his own. When he recovered from dysentery 
brought on by his disregard for G.I. instructions, he managed to 
sit up and take nourishment just in time for Sunday night supper. 
which in the Navy is often boloney. In the picture, the huge 
boloney opens up and reveals a horse who gives a derisive neigh. 
This is very significant to sailors, who have a very unprintable 
name for boloney. 
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My research has been handicapped by my sex. All the songs, 
my students have assured me, are not fit for my ears. All the 
names of food, as well as many other expressions used in the 
services, are so unprintable that my students couldn’t tell them 
to me; and if they did, I could never repeat them. So I have had 
to struggle along as best I could, handicapped as I am by decency. 

A second classification for War Folklore would be “Vocabu- 
lary.” A subdivision of that would be “names for Food.” Next to 
boloney, the most disliked G.I. food seems to be dried beef on 
toast. Their name for that may be given as S.O.S., for short. A few 
of the printable expressions are ‘‘battery acid” for lemonade, “red 
lead” for ketchup, “sea sand” for salt, “blue juice and cackle ber- 
ries” for milk and scrambled eggs. 

There’s a song about Navy food: 


The coffee that they serve you 
They say is mighty fine; 
It’s good for cuts and bruises, 
And it tastes like iodine. 
I don’t want no more of Navy chow, 
Gee, Ma, I wanna go home. 


‘The chicken that they serve you 
They say is mighty fine; 
One jumped off the table, 
And started marking time. 
I don’t want no more of Navy chow, 
Gee, Ma, I wanna go home. 


The spaghetti that they serve you 
They say is mighty fine; 
Some rolled off the table, 
And hung a friend of mine. 
I don’t want no more of Navy chow, 
Gee, Ma, I wanna go home. 
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The doughnuts that they serve you 
They say are mighty fine; 
One fell off the table, 
And killed a friend of mine. 
I don’t want no more of Navy chow, 
Gee, Ma, I wanna go, Gee, Ma, I gotta go, 
Gee, Ma, I wanna go home. 


An especially good dinner is called “shipping-over chow,” 
implying that you get one good meal before you go to your doom. 

Now to do the best I can with the G.I. vocabulary. In the 
Navy, “‘scuttlebutt” means the drinking fountain, or it means 
rumors. The origin is very plain. On the ancient ships, the 
scuttle or butt was the pail of drinking water. The gossip of the 
ship was exchanged as sailors met at the scuttlebutt. “Pipe down” 
means “Be Quiet.” “Knock it off’ means “Shut up” or “Cut it 
out.” “To get on the beam” means to get on the right course. 
To “get the word, Mac” means to find out what’s what, or what 
the orders are. “Getting the word” probably comes from the old 
days when there were no intercommunication systems and the 
orders were passed along the deck from man to man by word of 
mouth. Orders, especially a lot of rather inconvenient or annoying 
little orders, are thought of as chicken excreta. (Chickens are 
evidently not held in high repute, as evidenced by the fact that 
the noun “chicken” used as an adjective means cowardly or 
“yellow.”) You can imply your feeling toward the orders by say- 
ing “It’s for the birds.” Or you “Blow it out your B. Bag” if you 
are in the Army, or “out your sea bag” or “your ditty bag” if 
you are in the Navy. 

Gold-bricking, or pretending to work when you are not, goes 
back several wars and may be found in the dictionary; but it was 
an expression used frequently in this one. It is also called “goofin’ 
off,” or “fluffin’ off,” or “G.F.O.” (“general fluffin’ off’). 
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The expression “fouled up” is a euphemism for sailor slang 
that means things are mixed up and confused and frustrating. 
It has been popularized in the expression SNnaFu, standing for 
“situation normal, all fouled up.” There is a whole family of these 
foul ups. We have Fusar, “fouled up beyond all recognition,” 
and Tarru, “things are really fouled up,” and others. 

When a sailor is fouled up, it is usually not his fault. He has 
been “shafted.” When it is bad, you get the purple shaft, the well- 
known purple shaft—and they stick it in sideways. There is “The 
Order of the Purple Shaft” with a coat of arms consisting of a 
- screw with a shaft through it. Sometimes a sailor isn’t shafted, he 
really gets reamed. And they say, “After the first one, the rest 
come easy.” 

New recruits have a hard time. Among other things, the men 
who are ahead try to frighten them about vaccinations and injec- 
- tions. They tell them of the needle with a hook, the bumblebee 
needle, the airplane needle, the corkscrew needle, the needle that 
will come out the other side, and—“‘Wait till you get the square 
needle in your left [ear].” Sometimes they say to a “boot” who gets 
sort of smart, “Brush that dandruff off your shoulder,” implying 
that it is not sea salt but dandruff that encrusts him. 

Another classification of War Folklore is “Songs.” Of course, 
- there are the official songs of the services: the Marines’ “From the 
Halls of Montezuma”; the Navy’s “Anchors Aweigh” and “Over 
the Sea, Let’s Go, Men”; the Construction Battalion’s “We're the 
Sea Bees of the Navy’; the Air Corps’ “Off We Go, into the 
Wild Blue Yonder”; and the Field Artillery’s “As the Caissons 
‘Go Rolling Along.” 

Then there are the general songs of the war, from the war, 
about the war, or from the countries where our troops were. 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition” was the. first song to 
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record a story from World War II about the heroism of a chaplain. 
“Waltzing Matilda” became popularized here while our troops 
were in Australia. “I’ve Got Sixpence” is English. “Rum and 
Coco Cola” was a calypso made up by Lord Invader of Trinidad 
and popularized by the Andrews Sisters. “Dirty Gertie from 
Bizerte,” of which I am proud to say I don’t know a word, was 
sung by our boys in Africa. ‘““The Ballad of Roger Young” is a 
real ballad of the Infantry, commemorating the heroism of Roger 
Young on the island of New Georgia in the Solomons. “Lili 
Marlene” was a German song which has a lovely ghost story con- 
nected with it, and which dates back to World War I. A German 
soldier met a girl and fell in love with her. Her father was very 
much opposed to the match and refused to let her see him any 
more. Thereafter the girl would leave the house at night and 
meet the soldier at his guard post. When the old man found out, 
he killed his daughter and the soldier. From that time on, the 
soldiers who stood the guard post of the dead soldier always saw 
the ghost of the girl waiting at that post for her lover. 

There are probably hundreds of popular songs about the war, 
such as “Coming in on a Wing and a Prayer,” and “Don’t Sit 
Under the Apple Tree with Anyone Else but Me,” and “He 
Wears a Pair of Silver Wings.” Of those popular songs, I think 
“I’m Dreaming of a White Christmas” may live to be considered 
a song of World War II. It expressed the hopes of so many 
Americans! 

When I was asking my G.I. class for songs of the recent war 
and was receiving the answer that they just couldn’t tell me, I 
asked if there weren’t any clean verses or any verses that could 
be sort of cleaned up. “In World War I,” I said, “there was that 
song, ‘Hinky Dinky, Parlez-Vous,’ which was very dirty, but 
there are some verses that can be sung in mixed company if 
expurgated for such purposes.” And did I receive an interesting 
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bit of information! My G.I.’s didn’t know there were dirty verses 
to that song! All they knew was: 


The Wacs and Waves will win the war, 
So what the hell are we here for? 
Hinky, dinky, parlez-vous. 


My scholarly conclusions from that are that the dirty songs of 
yester-war are the clean ones of tomorrow; and that folksongs 
are like children’s play rhymes—always kept up to date. 

An interesting category of songs is a collection of songs sung 
while recruits are learning to march. Some officers encouraged the 
boys to sing while drilling, and some didn’t. But there is a gold 
mine there for a collector—though he’d probably have to read his 
findings in the men’s room of the Waldorf Astoria. I like these 
songs as real folklore because they have the spontaneous composi- 
tion that you find in so many children’s play-rhyme variants, or 
in the old camp meetin’ songs of the Revival Days. Two that I 
like, from Bainbridge, Maryland, follow: 


Three more weeks, and we'll be through; 
Twelve days’ leave and O.G.U. 
Three more weeks, and we'll be home, 
Drinking beer with lots of foam. 

Hi, hi, ho; hidi hidi ho, 
[Cadence 1, 2; Cadence 1, 2; count off, I, 
2, 8, 4; 1, 2, 8, 4 (stamp, stamp).] 


(Twelve days is the customary leave after Boot Camp; O.G.U. 


means Outgoing Unit, which is the classification after return 
from Boot Leave.) 


You left your gal at home . . . YOU RIGHT [spoken] 
Right by the telephone . . . you RIGHT 
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But you don’t give a damn .. . YOU RIGHT 
You work for Uncle Sam . . . YOU RIGHT 
YOU WORK, YOU RIGHT 


UNTIL YOU RIGHT 
THE SUN YOU RIGHT 
GOES DOWN 


[Cadence 1, 2; cadence 1, 2; count off, 1, 2, 3, 4 
(stamp, stamp) .] 


“Slogans from World War II” would be another classification. 
We started out with “Remember Pearl Harbor.” And early in 
the war, the heroism of the men at Guam gave us “Send us more 
Japs.” Then there was the laconic report, “Sighted sub, sank 
same.” No marine would let me forget, “The marines have 
landed, and the situation is well in hand.” 

Probably the foremost motto of all the services is “Never 
volunteer.” The boys got wary after many episodes when the 
officer came in and said, “Anyone here play baseball? Pitchers? 
Catchers? Fine.” And after a good team was proudly lined up, 
they were put on some pick-and-shovel detail. My son tells me of 
a time when an officer came in and asked if anyone could drive a 
car, and only one out of about a hundred answered yes. And the 
funny part of it was that they really did want someone to drive 
a car. The customary procedure in the Navy is to say, “I want 
three volunteers; you, you, and you.” 

“Hurry up and wait” is another G.I..slogan. You went, on the 
double, and then stood in line for hours. Typical American 
humor is shown in some of the remarks I might quote from this 
process. “‘Let’s get this show on the road”; “Let’s get going, let's 
not just stand here and argue”; “Let’s get these men out of the 
hot sun”—if it happened to be raining—and “Let’s get these men 
out of the rain”—if it happened to be in the hot sun. 
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I still think that there must be a lot of “Tall Tales” from this 
War. The main one that I know happened to several men in 
different places. This is the way it happened in India to Pfc. 
Maxon: He woke up and saw two mosquitoes sitting at the bot- 
tom of his bunk. The first one said, ‘Shall we eat him in here or 
drag him outside?” and the second one answered, “Eat him in 
here; if we take him out, the big ones will take him away from 


” 


us. 

I thought that I would get a large group of superstitions and 
good and bad luck omens. The Navy men said that everything 
was so prescribed by regulation, even to how they should fold 
their clothes, that there wasn’t any chance to work in a supersti- 
tion; and the Air Corps men said that everything was so fixed 
according to specifications, and checked and double checked, that 
there was no chance there for superstition. But Seaman Spiers 
told me that pitching pennies over the side of the ship would 
bring good luck and a safe voyage; and that it was bad luck to 
carry pennies. He suggested that the scarcity of pockets in the 
Navy uniform may explain this belief. ) 

Cpl. VanBramer told me that it was bad luck to fly after com- 
pleting the required number of missions. Many men did fly after 
they had their missions, but they didn’t like the idea. “I knew 
about fifteen men who were scheduled to leave for ‘Uncle Sugar’ 
in a couple of weeks, and they never made it because of freakish 
accidents.” ‘‘Some crewmen had special clothing which they wore 
on each mission—maybe a pair of coveralls, a cap, or a special pair 
of shoes. Some would always have their work caps with them. 
I knew one fellow who always carried his cap in his pocket when 
on leave in Calcutta.” 

Lt. Graves writes: “I carried a miniature rolling pin with me, 
most of the time when I flew—except when I forgot it. Janie gave 
it to me when I left Sedalia to remind me that she was waiting 
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with authority at home. I think a lot of the fellows had little 
things like that from their wives and sweethearts, which they 
liked to pretend kept them from ghoulies and danger, but I never 
saw anyone go back to the area just before flight just because he’d 
forgotten Polly’s powder puff. Those things, if you like, were in 
the nature of a token carried by medieval knights, a nice thing 
to have, but the dragon had to be slain whether one had Elaine’s 
glove at the moment or not.” 

Ordnanceman Babyak mentions, in this line of tokens, a 
number of things: little dolls, pictures, coins, maybe a lucky 
silver dollar. Every gunner had the picture of his girl or his 
mother in his turret. Some pilots had one special side of the plane 
for getting in and out of. 

Some planes were given names to defy superstitions—Number 
13 or Black Cat; one plane had a picture of a Zero flying under a 
ladder; one was named B.M., meaning broken mirror. 

Names of planes would make a long list which, it seems to me, 
would be definitely of folklorish interest. “Memphis Belle” and 
“Dave's Dream” are two famous planes. Here are some other 
names: ‘“‘Large Richard,” “Dirty Gertie,” “Truculent Turtle,” 
“Gruesome Dozen,” “Mighty Kate” (Kate was the pilot’s wife), 
“Big Opple” (Opal was the pilot’s wife), “Toots,” “Cheese Cake,” 
“Hump Happy,” “Burma Virgin,” “Impatient Virgin,” “This 
One,” “The Other One,” ““Tarfu,” “Going My Way.” 

The picture on “Going My Way” had no religious significance. 
It was the picture of a very shapely girl suggesting a ride. The 
pictures on the planes should really be recorded for posterity. 
I certainly enjoyed seeing some of the collections. When I asked 
whether comic strip characters or women predominated, the 
answer waS WOMEN. 

Speaking of pictures, $/Sgt. Rumpler told me that in the 
Infantry it was bad luck to take pictures from a deceased German. 
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“Foreign weapons were considered very good keepsakes and were 
usually found on the persons who had formerly used them, along 
with other bits of loot. Most Germans carried very large wallets 
containing personal papers, pictures, money, and a Soul Bock 
which was like our Service Record. As many times as I have seen 
one of the large wallets taken, I have never seen anyone take the 
personal pictures along with it. The pictures were always put 
back in the pockets of their owners.” I suppose this feeling that 
it “wasn’t right” or would be “bad luck” to take pictures goes 
back to the ancient belief that a picture or an image has some 
supernatural relationship with the person. 

Another Infantry belief is that if a soldier survives his first 
close brush with death on the battlefield, he will not die in battle. 


I feel that “I have just begun” to collect, to borrow a phrase 
from a great commodore in a previous war. I hope to add to the 
lore in the classifications which I have sampled here. I am wonder- 
ing what classifications should be added. These are just “The 
Underwood Classifications.” There must be folklore of battles 
and of battleships. Barbara Wheaton-Smith has suggested to me 
that General Patton, with his ivory-handled pistols, with his 
reputation for doing the impossible in half the allotted time, has 
the makings of a folk hero. Certainly ““The Nicknames of Gen- 
erals’’ is a classification I have omitted. “Old Blood and Guts” is a 
good nickname to start with. 


In conclusion, I would like to tell you the story of a G.I. 
character, Murgatroyd the Kluge Maker. This was told to me by 
an Infantryman who got it from a Marine who told it about the 
Navy: 


Murgatroyd enlisted in the Navy, and in some way made prac- 
tically perfect scores on all the intelligence and other tests given to 
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him. The company chief who interviewed him was much impressed. 
He asked Murgatroyd what his occupation had been. “Kluge maker,” 
replied Murgatroyd. The chief didn’t want to admit, to such an 
extremely intelligent young man, that he didn’t know what a kluge 
maker was, so he wrote down, in the space labeled “civilian occu- 
pation,” kluge maker, and Murgatroyd went on to boot training at 
Sampson. Murgatroyd went through boot camp with flying colors and 
came to the time when he was interviewed for assignment. This Chief, 
too, was much impressed by Murgatroyd’s record and by his superior 
intelligence. He asked Murgatroyd what his occupation had been, 
and he, too, didn’t want to show his ignorance by asking what a 
kluge maker was. He said, heartily, “I’ll give you the rate of kluge 
maker, first class.” Of course there is no such rate, but this seemed an 
exceptional case—an unusually intelligent young man. Murgatroyd 
was sent to Boston, where he reported as kluge maker, first, on the 
U.S.S. “Nymph,” which was going on a shakedown cruise. It was a 
rugged trip, weather bad, and the crew really batted themselves out. 
But Murgatroyd just sat by the bulkheads, pitching cigarette butts 
out in the ocean—he had exerted himself to smoke. When they got 
back to Boston, the Captain was pretty sore at Murgatroyd and 
accused him of not doing a thing the whole trip. 

“Well,” said Murgatroyd, “I’m a kluge maker. And I certainly 
couldn’t make kluges without anything to make them with.” 

“What do you need?” asked the Captain. 

Murgatroyd was stumped at that, but he sat up all night and made 
a long list of equipment needed—screws, bolts, hammers, axes, wire, 
batteries, steel, iron—the longest list you ever saw. They had to send 
to the Philadelphia Navy Yards and all over to get all the stuff; and 
when the ship went out, it listed "way to starboard with the weight of 
the kluge-making equipment. 

The ship was up around the north of Ireland, and Murgatroyd 
hadn’t done much more than on the previous trip, when word came 
of an inspection by the Admiral, who had heard of the kluge maker. 
The Captain told Murgatroyd that he’d better have a kluge made by 
the time the Admiral came aboard; and Murgatroyd thought maybe 
the Captain was right that time. - 

It was a bleary-eyed Murgatroyd who responded to “Murgatroyd, 
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front and center,” when the Admiral made his inspection the next 
morning. 

“I understand you have been making kluges.” 

“That's right, sir.” 

“Well, let’s see one.” 

Murgatroyd opened his hand, and there was the damndest looking 
little thing you ever saw—wires and springs sticking out in every 
direction. 


Now the Admiral had never seen a kluge. It was a tense moment. 
He did not want to appear ignorant. His honor was at stake. He 
coughed warily, and said, “It look’s like a perfect kluge. If it is a 
perfect kluge, it should work perfectly; let’s see it work.” 

Now Murgatroyd was on the spot. Nervously, he walked straight 
ahead to the side of the ship. He was shaking all over. As he opened 


up his shaking hand, the kluge slipped out and went overboard, 
down into the ocean, and went “kkluuge.” 


1 wish to acknowledge my debt to my G.I. Joes in the Men’s Division of 
Russell Sage College, who have given me most of my material. They were fine 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, I’m sure; and they are the finest students a teacher 
ever enjoyed. 

I would like to call the roll of my English I class to give you an idea of what 
a cross section of the armed forces of the United States is represented: Anderson, 
Seaman first class, Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas; Burns, Chief Specialist, 
Coast Guard, training dogs from coast to coast; Babyak, Navy Aviation Ordnance- 
man 3c, Pacific, Orient, Philippines; Connors, Cpl. Marines, Para-marine and avia- 
tion parachute rigger, Hawaii; Campbell, Yeoman 3c, South Pacific, Philippines, 
Caribbean; Cramer, SI (QM), Japan, Philippines, South Atlantic; Davis, Sea Bees, 
Gunner’s mate 3c, Pearl Harbor, Guam, Japan; DeFreest, Cpl. Armored Division 
and Signal Corps; Derrick, S/sgt., 9th div. Army, Belgium, France, Germany; 
Herold, Aviation ordnanceman, 3c petty officer, Philippines; Hofelich, ETM 2c, 
Navy, PT Boats, Hawaiian Is., China, Japan, Korea; Kramer, Sgt., Air Force, 
Morotai, D.E.I., Philippines; Maxon, Pfc. (praying for corporal) Army Air Corps, 
India, Bengal Province; Nalli, Cpl., Army, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany; 
Rumpler, S/sgt., Infantry 3rd. div., England, France, Germany, Austria; Spiers, S1, 
England, Cuba, Panama, Hawaii, U.S.S. “Sturtevant” DE 239; VanBramer, Cpl., 
AAF, radio operator, India, Burma, China; Wolfe, Ist.Lt., Army, Med. Adm. Corps, 
European theatre. ‘ # 











THE PASSING BELL 
NO LONGER TOLLS 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


P UNTIL about a half-century ago, we folk of this 

crossroads hamlet of east-central New York publicly 

proclaimed every death in the immediate community 
or the adjacent countryside by tolling the bell of one or the other 
of our two churches. It was a very simple—perhaps inconsequen- 
tial—tribute universally paid to everyone as he undertook life’s 
Great Adventure. It was the most democratic of all honors, and 
it was accorded the most obscure resident as unquestionably as 
it was paid to the head of a patriarchal farm family. It was simply 
the official announcement that another member of the community 
had ceased to be. If death came during the night, the tolling 
waited for the morning, but otherwise it was done as promptly 
as might be—if possible, within the hour. 

The exact ritual was perfectly established. First there was a 
brief ringing of the bell in the same measure that it rang for 
Sunday morning service. Then a distinct pause of perhaps a 
minute and then, one by one, at long-second intervals the tolling 
notes floated out over the hamlet and the surrounding farms. 
It was the community bulletin announcing death in our midst. 
The plowman at his task on some distant hillside spoke “Whoa” 
to his horses and stood in the furrow between his plow handles 
counting the strokes, perhaps aloud, until the tale of years was 
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finished. The farmer and his man, mending the fence around 
the pasture, ceased their work and let their tools lie until the 
bell was silent, and then commented one to the other as to the 
age and perhaps other matters concerning the one whose going 
had just been signalized. The housewife busy with her sweeping 
or bread-baking or butter-making let her work rest until she had 
verified the years. Not to have paused for the required two or 
three minutes would have been deemed an act of irreverence or 
a lack of decent respect to the memory of one so recently 
departed. 

I am glad and a little proud to remember that once—and only 
once—I had the honor of tolling the passing bell. On December 
17, 1896, Asa Abbott died. He was a farmer, a long-time resident 
of our community, and, as his burial slab attests, “aged 85 years 
and 10 days.’”” The man who was sexton and caretaker of the 
cemetery was not available, and they asked me to substitute. 
I did as well as I could and can only hope that the timing of the 
strokes was not too far astray, and that I did not miss the long 
count of his years. By the way, this was almost the last time the 
passing bell was tolled in our community. Very suddenly a cus- 
tom which went back much further than the memory of any 
living men came to an end. I have never been able to find any 
explanation of why it was dropped so suddenly and with such 
finality. I feel that it was a beautiful thing to do, and that now 
the countryside is a little poorer and bleaker because we no 
longer speed our departed with this audible expression of com- 
munity respect. 

For very many of our people the bell was tolled not only at 
the hour of their passing but again as a part of the ritual of the 
burial. It was a period before we knew the sleek professionalism 
of the “funeral home,” and when many of our funerals were in 
the church, as indeed is still the not infrequent custom. I suppose 
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it is true that the rural community of two generations ago was 
less transient and more closely knit than now. We felt that we 
honored our dead in seeing that a numerous company followed 
them to the grave. A funeral procession was not, as now, a little 
fleet of five or six shiny automobiles slipping quietly and relatively 
swiftly on its way. 

First there would be the officiating minister, commonly riding 
in his own top-buggy. Next the six bearers (we had not learned 
to call them “‘pallbearers’’), riding in the most commodious car- 
riage or three-seated wagon that was available. Then the high- 
swung hearse with funeral plumes and big plate-glass windows 
so that the coffin and flowers might be seen of all beholders. 
A hearse weighed a ton or more and needed a fine team of horses 
with weight and stamina to handle it easily over all sorts of roads. 
Behind the hearse came such vehicles as might be available— 
perhaps two or three closed carriages for the immediate family 
followed by the best wagons of the countryside, including 
“canopy-topped” surreys, top-buggies, and not infrequently open 
spring-wagons. Our custom decreed that as the procession 
approached the church—perhaps an eighth of a mile away—the 
bell would begin to toll, and the slow, booming strokes would 
punctuate the stillness until the coffin was carried up the aisle 
and the minister stood to perform his office. 

In September, 1869, died ‘““Dominie” Philip Wieting, Lawyers- 
ville’s tremendous preacher who had served the same congrega- 
tion for forty full years. It is testimony to his unique personality 
that while he was still alive, and more perhaps after he was dead, 
tradition and myth attached themselves to him. I never saw him, 
for he died two years before I was born, but in my boyhood he 
was still a legendary figure whose name was yet in men’s mouths 
and whose sayings still ran current in men’s memories. There 
were those who averred that the Dominie sometimes talked with 
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God even as did the holy men of Old Testament times. In a differ- 
ent church and in some other century he might perhaps have 
achieved earthly immortality as a miracle-working saint. As it 
was, he lived and died ““Dominie” and in a church which recog- 
nizes no hierarchy, he was in fact the unofficial Bishop for the 
Lutheran Church in northern Schoharie County. It was not 
unusual for him to preach in Lawyersville on Sunday and in 
addition to have out-appointments in other churches or school- 
houses for every night of the week. He was a man of notable 
physical strength and overflowing vitality, declaring that during 
the first twenty-five years of his ministry he never knew illness 
and rarely fatigue. His long service came suddenly to an end 
when he announced that his fortieth Anniversary Sermon would 
be his valedictory as well. Perhaps the old warrior was nearer 
spent than he knew, for just one year later he was dead. 

His congregation were simple, unlearned farm folk who 
knew little of the ways of the outside world and surely nothing 
of state funerals, but unconsciously they gave to his burial certain 
elements of impressive pageantry. He was carried about nine 
miles for burial, and contemporary annals emphasize the num- 
ber of those who followed him. On the route were several 
churches, and as each in turn was reached the bell was tolled to 
proclaim that the so familiar figure of a wide countryside was on 
his last going. 

So in the serene September sunshine his long train wound its 
slow way by leisurely country roads, past hamlets and farms, until 
it came at last to Slate Hill, and there on the very summit they 
buried the Great Preacher in the heart of his Kingdom. 

That was in 1869, and since then a long span of years have 
gone down the stream of time. Old manners and ancient customs 
have been forgotten, and life has grown infinitely more complex. 
In many ways we are wiser (or at least more learned) than our 
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fathers were, but it may be questioned if the sum total of human 
happiness has been increased. In any case I feel that something 
fine departed from the countryside when we ceased to speed our 
departed with the passing bell. # 


TALES FROM 
A MOUNTAIN HOMESTEAD 


By ALICE WILLIS 


N the lower slopes of Bald Mountain, one of the Cat- 
skills, lies the hamlet of South Gilboa. Hardly large 
enough to be called even a hamlet, it consists of a few 
farm houses, a railroad station, a feed store, a district schoolhouse, 
and the dam that holds back the flow from Mayham’s Pond. 
The pond must once have been the site of an Indian garden, for 
stone hoes have been found lying on its floor when the water was 
low. Along Blackberry Street, the dirt road that curves between 
the mountain and the pond, lie the scattered farms that make up 
the community. Just over the hill from the pond stands a dark 
little wood which, even on the sunniest of days, seems permeated 
with an evil presence . . . this the inhabitants of South Gilboa 
call Spook Woods. Above the highest farmhouse on the moun- 
tainside rise the wooded slopes of Bald Mountain, where, not so 
many years ago, wildcats cried. 
Those people whose farmhouses made up the community of 
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South Gilboa were principally of two origins, Scotch-Irish and 
Dutch. The stories of witches, fairies, and other “uncanny crit- 
ters” which they brought over from their homes in Europe found 
fertile ground in the dark wooded regions of the Catskills. The 
winters are long and hard, and even under the summer sunshine 
the mountains above their farms seem to hide strange inhuman 
spirits in their shadowy clefts and valleys. In the middle of the 
lest century my great-grandfather, Patrick Rogers, came to 
America from Ireland, bringing only his catechism and a thimble, 
and, after a brief employment in a chemical plant in New Jersey, 
moved to South Gilboa to work for the princely sum of six dollars 
a month. Later he made his homestead on the slopes of Bald 
Mountain and married a Scotch-Irish woman of native pioneer 
stock. Their children, my grandfather and great-aunts and great- 
uncles, have told me many stories—some funny, some hair-raising 
—about life in South Gilboa during the last part of the nineteenth 
century. Most of the tales I am about to relate were told me by 
my great-uncle Art, who has a fine sense of humor and knows 
how to invest his characters with life. 

We have only one story which was told by Pat Rogers himself. 
I don’t know whether this happened in South Gilboa or Ireland, 
but I do know that only a cat of Irish ancestry could have per- 
formed such a deed. It seems that a man had a cat which he felt ate 
more than it was worth, so he took it time and time again to the 
depths of the woods and left it there, but it always found its way 
home. Finally he took it out into the woods one last time, farther 
away than ever, cut off its head just to make sure he was rid 
of it, left it there, and returned home. That evening he heard a 
scratching at the door and looked out. Lo, there was the cat, 
which had walked all the way home carrying its head in its mouth." 

The subject of cats is connected in the minds of South Gilboa 
old-timers with the dark and fearsome Spook Woods which lie 
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on either side of the dirt road from South Gilboa to Grand 
Gorge. Ever since a peddler had been murdered there, a man 
never knew what might happen to him when he drove through 
the woods at night. Once when a man was driving through, the 
road narrowed up so that it was just wide enough for him and 
his horse to get through. 

My uncle Art told me: “There was an old feller who lived 
down in there somewheres who used to steal cattle off the droves. 
In summer when it was hot the cattle would scatter into the cool 
woods. The drovers claimed they were spooked. The cattle would 
be counted in the morning and counted again at night, and 
there would be two or three missing. The spooks got them. The 
old feller had all kinds of cattle down in there.” 

The most hair-raising story about Spook Woods concerns the 
hired man from the Cornelius Mayham farm who was driving 
through Spook Woods one moonlit night when he noticed two 
cats running along the side of the road and carrying a third cat 
between them. There was something so eerie about their appeat- 
ance that he sped up the horses, but he found to his horror that 
no matter how fast the horses ran, the cats easily kept up with 
them. As they reached the edge of the woods, the cats stopped, 
but one called after him, “Mr. Williams, Mr. Williams, tell 
Molly Myers she can come home now, for Sam Hawkins is dead.” 
When the hired man reached the farm he told his story to the 
Mayhams, who were seated around the fire. As he said the words, 
“Tell Molly Myers she can come home now, for Sam Hawkins is 
dead,” the cat jumped from Mrs. Mayham’s lap, flew up the 
chimney, and was never seen again.? 

Perhaps the inherent spookiness of South Gilboa can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the community, small as it is, has two ceme- 
teries. Strange things happened in the one above Blackberry 
Street after a woman who had died under mysterious circum- 
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stances was buried there. Mrs. Parsons sometimes looked out of 
her bedroom window at night and saw lights over in the cemetery. 
Many thought the woman’s body should be dug up and an 
investigation made. Dan Marshall sat up all one night in the 
cemetery with an old pistol, but he didn’t see anyone. He heard 
some stones rattling once, but it was just a black cat running 
around the stone wall. One night several of the young fellows 
stationed themselves at the edge of the cemetery to watch. Pretty 
soon they saw a light coming closer and closer. Just before it got 
near enough so they could make out what it was, one of them 
spoke up: “Well, boys, it’s getting pretty chilly. I think we'd 
better go home.” Some days later they regained their nerve and 
had enough courage to stay all one night. They would never tell 
what they saw, but Sol Darling said he never had a wetter shirt on 
his back. 

The other cemetery has an underground vault with an iron 
door that refuses to stay shut. Some of the people interred there 
died during a smallpox epidemic and were placed in the vault by 
Pat Rogers, who was the only immune person in the community. 
My grandfather told me about finding the door open and going 
in: “I went in there with some other fellows, and saw bones 
scattered all over the floor. One old guy lay there without any 
clothes on and all dried up, with the skin stretched tight across 
his ribs. I reached down and knocked on his stomach. It sounded 
just like a drum. Those fellows sure got out of there in a hurry.” 

Even though they have replaced the door to the vault several 
times, it still will not stay shut. Several years ago some of the 
children from South Gilboa told at school how they found the 
door open and went in, to find the coffins broken open and bones 
lying all over the floor. After that the door was fastened shut 
again with a new padlock. Whether it will stay shut remains to 
be seen. 
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To the Irish in the old days, a death meant a wake, which 
was not always as solemn as the occasion would warrant. I like 
the story about the old Irishman who was so hunchbacked that 
when he died, he wouldn’t lie flat in his coffin, and they had to 
lay a large stone on his chest to hold him down. Of course the 
usual wake was held. Toward the wee small hours of the morning, 
when the wake was going fast and furious, the “mourners” jarred 
the floor so with their dancing that the stone fell off and the old 
gentleman sat up in his coffin. Within thirty seconds the guests 
had departed, and he had the room to himself. 

South Gilboa, like the rest of Schoharie County, was badly 
plagued by witches. Old Dan Marshall believed that witches had 
been riding his horses when their manes were tangled from 
running around in the underbrush. When he went to catch them 
in the morning he put the harnesses under the horses’ necks and 
up over their heads to knock the witches off. The horses used to 
get lousy in the winter. In the spring a special vine was put 
around their necks, because it was believed that once a year the 
lice went to the eyes to drink and the vines poisoned them. 

The daughter of a certain doctor who lives in the Ed Gray 
house was supposed to be bewitched, so that she was able to walk 
on the mouldings and chair railings. She died young, under 
very mysterious circumstances; they say that the doctor had her 
grave carefully watched so that no one could invade it and investi- 
gate the cause of her death. 

Miz’ Kenny, the widowed housekeeper for the Marshall broth- 
ers who lived next to the Rogers farm, was thought by her 
neighbors to be a witch. The Marshall house itself, even without 
the presence of a witch, had an atmosphere that sent cold chills 
down people’s backs. Someone was always dying there. One day, 
at a time when Miz’ Kenny was angry at Pat Rogers for some 
reason, she came past his farm gate where the family cat lay 
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sunning itself. No one saw just what she did to the cat, but the 
consensus among the Rogers family was that she had bewitched 
it, for it raced across the fields, howling piteously, and was never 
seen again. This she did in spite of the fact that Pat’s wife, Jane, 
who was one of the few people in the community who could 
write, was kind enough to write down the widow's monthly 
letters to her daughter. Miz’ Kenny would come up to the farm 
and, after taking a liberal dose of snuff, dictate her letter, always 
the same, while the Rogers children sat in back of the stove 
stuffing their fists in their mouths to keep from laughing. 


Dear Daughter, 


I take my pen in hand to tell you that I am well. Hoping that these 
few lines find you the same, I am, 


Respectfully yours, 
Mother 


One day when the Marshall brothers returned to the house 
from their work in the fields, they found on the kitchen table a 
cup in which lay a few tea dregs and a well-soaked bunch of 
matches. Miz’ Kenny lay dead upstairs. Witch or not, she will be 
long remembered as having committed the most original suicide 
in the history of South Gilboa. 

Jane Foster Rogers, my great-grandmother, was far from being 
a witch, but she had psychic powers of a sort. My uncle told me 
once: “Before anything happened in the family, Mother would 
dream of muddy water. Before sister Mary died, she dreamed 
about trying to cross below the dam, and it was full of muddy 
water—a regular flood—and she stepped down to it, and it divided 
and left a path for her to go through.” 

Some of the fellows at South Gilboa tried to get the better of 
the witches, but the frailty of human patience betrayed them. 
A man from out west who knew something about mining thought 
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there was a vein of silver running through the South Gilboa 
territory. People dug at Mine Hill, near Bald Mountain, but 
couldn’t find anything, so they figured the silver was bewitched. 
Uncle Art described their efforts to disenchant the treasure: 

“In order to break the spell they had to kill a black sheep and 
then dig without saying anything. Dan Marshall, Ben Mayham’s 
father, and some other fellows got their black sheep up there, 
killed it, and then went to digging. If a man said anything before 
they reached the silver mine, the spell would be broken. They 
dug a while, getting hotter and tireder. Finally one old fellow 
spoke up, ‘I don’t think there’s a damn thing here!’ ‘Well,’ said 
another, “There’s nothing here now anyway. You've broke the 
spell. We might as well go home.’ ”’ 

Besides the silver mine, there is a chest of gold lying buried in 
the mountain. Arthur Rogers told me where to find it: 

“People said that there was a chest of gold buried under an 
old apple tree on S’rene Parsons’ land. They thought that some- 
times, especially if someone dug for it, it took a trip through the 
mountain, making a noise like thunder. I heard it once and said 
to S’rene, ‘It’s thundering,’ and he said, ‘No, it’s that chest of 
gold.’ I guess the tree is gone now, but I could show you the 
place where it stood.” 

The gold and silver may never be dug from the earth by 
human hands, but somewhere on Mt. Utsayantha, across the 
valley from Bald Mountain, there is a real Indian lead mine. In 
the old days, the Indians used to turn to the right at what is 
now the Mike Gray house, just outside Stamford, and go up into 
the woods on the mountainside to their lead mine. When the 
Indians became scarce, the white folks wanted to find the mine, 
so they watched and followed the Indians. The Indians, realizing 
that they were being spied upon, always stationed two or three 
at the place where the trail branched off, while the others went 
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on. The white people never did find the mine. 

And South Gilboa also had a coal mine. One of the Scotch 
families of the community was always looking for something 
lucrative like oil or coal on their land, so some of the young 
fellows from town lugged a pail of coal over to their farm and 
put it in a woodchuck hole. The woodchucks dug it out, and the 
Scots found their coal mine. 

The grimness of wresting a living from the stony soil of the 
mountain fields was occasionally brightened by the arrival of a 
traveling peddler. One of the most interesting was an Indian 
named Aching Head who did some strange and wonderful tricks. 
Sometimes he put oil of peppermint or alcohol on the back of 
his hand and set it afire. It burned without burning him. 

The best known of the peddlers was Blind Jimmy, a cattle 
dealer, who wore his entire wardrobe on his back when he 
traveled. You could smell him before you could see him. Though 
he was totally blind, he knew who had all his cows, and he kept 
all his accounts in his head. He was once taken to the police court 
in Kingston as a vagrant. ‘He was old and patched up and looked 
like the devil,” said Uncle Art in telling the story, “but old Blind 
Jimmy began to shell out the money from every pocket, and they 
had to let him go.” 

When my mother was a child, the grownups teased her about 
holes in her clothes by telling her that the tin peddlers would 
take her away as rags. 

For real emotional stimulation the farmers went to the revival 
meetings that were held now and then in the little white school- 
house. It was while one of these meetings was going on that Art 
Rogers and others of “‘us devils” padlocked the schoolhouse door 
shut, so they could watch the dignified old ladies and gentlemen 
climb out the window. Whether the meetings had a lasting effect 
on the spiritual condition of the people is questionable, but they 
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were a grand outlet for emotions long pent up in snowbound 
farmhouses. I like the story my uncle tells about the sailor who, 
out of curiosity, went into a revival meeting where the people 
were fervently confessing their sins. When he came out, he wiped 
his brow and said, “Well, I’ve been all over the world and in all 
sorts of low dives, but I'll be damned if I ever met up with any 
people as tough as those in there!” 

At a similar meeting a penitent young woman got up and 
said tearfully, “I’m going to confess everything!” All the fellows 
in the room jammed against each other trying to get out—some 
went out the window. The next day when a farmer was deliver- 
ing milk, a young fellow stuck his head out from a culvert and 
asked, “Did she say anything about me?” 

When my mother was a girl a Holy Roller woman came to 
South Gilboa and held meetings around in the various farm- 
houses. The congregation rolled around the floors and became so 
exalted in one house that they broke the kitchen stove. 

One could laugh at such goings-on, but it was best not to take 
religious matters too lightly. Chills ran down my spine when I 
heard the story of the local atheist who left a revival meeting one 
night with the words, “If there is a God, I hope I see him before 
I get home.” When he failed to arrive home, they went to look 
for him and found him lying dead at the crossroads up by Thomp- 
sons’, with signs of a terrible struggle all around. 

Though I have emphasized the Irish element in South Gilboa, 
it seems from the stories they tell that a good proportion of the 
inhabitants were of Scotch descent. For instance, take Cyrenus 
Parsons, or “S’rene,” as they called him. Once he bought a bag 
of crackers at Griffin’s store, in Stamford, and when he got them 
home, he weighed them and found them short. So he walked the 
three miles back to Stamford and gave Mr. Griffin a stern talking 
to. Mr. Griffin put the bag on the scales and added four crackers, 
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and S’rene walked the three miles back home, quite mollified. 

Another man in South Gilboa was so close with his money 
that his household was allowed to use just one match in the morn- 
ing, for lighting the fire, and after that no more matches were 
to be lit during the day. If a hired man wanted to light his pipe, 
he had to come from the fields to the house and light it in the 
kitchen fire. 

Those two men were stingy indeed, but the epitome of 
parsimony was found in David Warren Parsons. One of my 
Uncle Art’s best stories concerns him. 


They used to tell lots of stories about Dave Parsons and how tight 
he was. One day someone went past his farm and saw him out under 
the apple tree picking up something and putting it in a can. 

“What are you doing, Dave?” 


“Waz-al, if I get half a dozen more of these worms I can grease 
my mowing machine real good.” 


A tramp came to David’s door one day asking for work. 

“All right,” said Dave. “If you'll hoe potatoes for me, I'll 
give you fifty cents a row.” 

The tramp, thinking this a real bargain, agreed, and was 
taken to the top of a low hill and told to start hoeing. The vision 
of the wealth he was accruing danced before his eyes as he worked 
with unaccustomed energy all through the long afternoon. At 
last he reached the bottom of the hill and straightened his aching 
back to count the rows he had hoed. Surely there must be at least 
fifty! Slowly it dawned on him that the row with which he had 
begun started at the summit, wound round and round the hill, 
and ended at the bottom. 

My own family was almost the only source of the tales I have 
told here, and I am sure that many more good stories may be 
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found behind the doors of the old houses that line Blackberry 
Street and the road through Spook Woods. 

1 Cf. Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots and Britches, p. 150. This anecdote, 
which is almost identical with the one I have told, comes from Oneida County. 


2 This story, too, appears in Body, Boots and Britches (p. 109), but the infor- 
mant in this instance was Mrs. Daisy Willis, the writer’s mother. # 


THE BANISHED WIFE 
AND MAID WITHOUT HANDS 


By FRANK G. SPECK 


RS. MARGARET CURLYHEAD is an estimable 
Mohawk-speaking woman of the St. Regis Indian 
Reservation at Hogansburg, New York. Mrs. Curly- 
head tells fairy tales to her little granddaughter as an inducement 
to stay home evenings and braid sweet grass for her basketmaking. 
The granddaughter is content to do her share as long as Mrs. 
Curlyhead will tell stories. The following is one of her favorites. 
It was narrated to me one evening as I sat near her chair for 
more than an hour while her deft fingers wove the bottoms and 
sides of ash-splint baskets to be sold to visitors at the “Indian 
village.” 
The chief note of comment on the tale to follow is that it is a 
whole-cloth importation from northern European folklore. If 
there is a single episode of unquestionable Indian origin in it, 
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the native element is too obscure to be apparent. Nor is there any 
evidence of fitting the story to an Indian pattern in the style of 
narration, in the behaviorism of its characters, or in the setting 
of the scene and action. Here we have what many folklorists have 
found to be amazingly true, an example of folk tale that traveled 
in colonial times from European hearths to the American wilder- 
ness to be recited in an Indian language long after it had ceased 
to be rehearsed in the Celtic, English, or French which produced 
it. Mrs. Curlyhead had heard this tale from her mother as told in 
Mohawk, but she had no idea whether it had been previously 
told in English or French. Nor had she heard any names given to 
the characters mentioned that might serve as clues to the Old 
World speech of its source. 

Perhaps the use of the word “wildness” (pronounced like the 
adjective ‘‘wild”) for “wilderness” in Mrs. Curlyhead’s style of 
narration may, in the judgment of a dialect geographer, reveal 
a possible clue in this direction. 

The occasion that led to the narration of this “fairy story,” as 
Mrs. Curlyhead called it, was an attempt to obtain a version of 
the “Boy Adopted by the She-Bear’” or “The Bear Abductor” 
legend from the Iroquois band at St. Regis. The narrator dis- 
claimed knowing the latter but mentioned an incident of a she- 
bear stealing twins from a mother who wandered in the woods as 
forming part of another tale. This then is the tale she had in 
mind. While it fell short of supplying the desired Mohawk 
version of the Bear Abductor tale, it proved interesting enough 
in a totally different and unexpected respect to repay the effort 
of inquiry. 

One could go far with dissection of Mrs. Curlyhead’s tale to 
find analogies to its episodes in the classical folk tale stock of Old 
World collections. It brings out the Cinderella motif with tin 
in place of glass slippers, the Beauty-and-the-Beast theme of 
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bewitchment and the release of the princely victim through the 
love of a woman, the birthmark idea, the hateful and wicked 
parent-in-law (stepmother) and her punishment, the amputation 
of hands, and the virtues of the kind woodsman who befriends 
the woman and her babes lost in the forest when stolen by a bear. 
The list of variants of other common European motifs runs on 
under even a casual glance of analysis: the rich man’s generosity 
in feeding the populace, the indelible blood-stain mark or seal 
of identity, the offer of marriage (or a share in the kingdom) 
to one who passes a test ordeal, and finally the physical restoration 
of the wronged but patiently righteous sufferer. The most recent 
literary treatment of the theme of the tale has been compiled by 
Dr. Stith Thompson in The Folktale (New York, 1946, pp. 120- 
125); Folklore Types, 706, 707. His treatment shows a wide exten- 
sion of the motif in time and space from the Middle Ages in 
Europe to the Near East, Africa, and North and South America 
wherever Old World influence has gone. 

The tale is, however, a galaxy of incidents, some of them 
rather new even to European series, framed into a curious mosaic 
not too artfully blended. Acculturation has had almost three 
centuries in which to accomplish change in cultural properties of 
the Catholic Mohawk, and the tale given by Mrs. Curlyhead is a 
sample of what may be looked for in a large collection from the 
Indians at St. Regis. 


The Bewitched Gambler in the Guise of a Dog Restored 
by a Lover Who Bears Him Star Twins, and the Trials 
of His Deliverer and Her Disappearance in a Cloud 


Once upon a time there was a man who had three daughters. The 
two oldest were named Lulu and Elizabeth. The youngest, Donna, 
was her father’s favorite, for she was very beautiful and had most 
lovable ways. One day the father told his daughters that he was going 
to the city on business, and that he would buy anything for them that 
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they wished. The oldest girls asked for the most beautiful dresses of 
sky blue with a pattern of stars that he could find. The youngest daugh- 
ter did not come forward to ask for any gift, and so her father went 
to her to see what she desired. At first she told him, “Nothing,” but 
finally she said that if he wanted to make her happy to bring some 
good sweet grapes. He coaxed her to ask for something better, but 
she wanted only grapes. 

The father went to the city, and when he was ready to come home, 
he bought the two dresses of sky blue goods with stars in it for his 
two eldest daughters, but he forgot to get the grapes for his youngest 
child. But on his way home there was a place where grapes grew along- 
side the road, so he said, “I will pick some for her.” And so he began 
to gather grapes, and just when he had about enough, he heard a 
voice behind him and on turning saw a great big dog there. The 
dog spoke again and asked him, “Why are you stealing my grapes?” 
The old man was so terrified that he could not speak, and so the dog 
repeated his question. Then the old man replied that his youngest 
daughter had asked him to buy some grapes for her but that he had 
forgotten. On seeing these beside the road, he said that he had thought 
no one would mind if he took just a few for her. The dog again spoke 
and said that he was there to guard the grapes, and that anyone he 
caught stealing grapes would have to pay the penalty or die. But he 
said that he would let the old man live on one condition: allow him 
to marry his youngest daughter. There was nothing that the old man 
could say or do, and so he agreed to ask his daughter. If she did not 
agree to come, then he would return and give himself up. So the dog 
spoke again and said that if she consented he would go and get her 
at a certain time. 

The old man started home with a sad heart and wondered how 
he could tell his daughter of the bargain he had made. On his arrival 
he gave the oldest girls their dresses and made them very happy. But 
when he gave the youngest daughter her grapes, she instantly realized 
that something was troubling him and begged her father to tell her 
what it was. At first he replied, “Nothing,” but finally he confessed 
the whole story. She told her father to fear not, that she would marry 
the dog and save her father from harm. When the designated time 
arrived, there was a knock on the door, and when the young girl 
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answered, there stood the dog who demanded either her hand or her 
father’s life. The girl said that she was ready and kissed her father 
good-bye. But the sisters stood back and giggled and laughed and 
made fun of their sister who was marrying a dog. However, she paid 
no attention to them and went off with her husband-to-be. 

When they arrived at the place where he lived, she was very 
surprised to see that it was a beautiful home with everything that 
anyone might desire. And he showed her about and promised her 
anything she wanted with one exception. There was a locked door that 
must never be opened under any circumstances. And so they lived 
happily together. When night came he would take the form of a man, 
while during the day he would change back to a dog. It was within 
this forbidden room that the changing took place, a room filled with 
dog skins which had to be used up before the curse could be lifted 
and he could become once more a man. 

One day she was visited by her sisters, who were very surprised to 
see her beautiful home and went admiringly through all the rooms. 
When they came to the locked door, they asked their sister to open 
it so that they might see what was within. But the young wife con- 
stantly refused to unlock the door, and so the sisters decided to get a 
weed that was a powerful drug and to put her to sleep while they stole 
the key and entered the room. When they saw the inside of the room 
they screamed and ran. When the young sister awoke she looked 
around for her sisters but found only the door to the forbidden room 
standing open. She was terrified, but before she could do anything, 
her husband returned and seeing her before the open door he began 
to cry and said that if she had not seen what was in the room for 
just a few more days he would have fulfilled his bargain and would 
once more have been a man. Then he told her that he must now 
leave her, never to return, and though she cried and begged him to 
take her with him, he said that it could not be. As he started to leave 
she threw her arms around his neck to hold him, and in so doing she 
bumped her nose on his shoulder so hard that it bled and the blood 
got on his collar. But he broke away from her, and as he started off 
he turned and told her that if she wished to follow him she would 
have to wear out three pairs of tin slippers. Then he disappeared. 

When the young wife went home and told what had happened, 
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her father had three pairs of tin slippers made and gave her what she 
needed for the journey. The poor girl traveled far and wide until 
finally, as she neared a large city, the last pair of slippers was worn 
through. She stopped to rest, and an elderly couple offered to let her 
stay with them as long as she wished. There she lived until she was 
rested and was ready to resume her journey. One day the old man 
returned from the city where a rich man had offered to marry the 
woman who could wash blood from his collar. He begged her to try 
and finally she consented. When she arrived at the city she found a 
large crowd there, and so she remained in the background until the 
crowd had thinned and her chance came. The blood disappeared 
when she placed the shirt in cold water and rubbed the stains a little. 
And so she and the rich man were married, and that is when her 
troubles began. 

He took her home, and there she met her mother-in-law, who 
instantly took a dislike to her. But she ignored the mother’s hatred, 
and everything went along happily until one day when the husband 
said that he had to go to the city, and that he would be gone a long 
time. He said that when he returned he would never again leave her, 
and in the meantime he asked his mother to be good to the girl and 
give her whatever she wished. But as time went on, things became 
more and more miserable between the girl and her mother-in-law. 
The mother-in-law soon began to intercept the husband’s mail and 
wrote evil in place of kind words. But the husband remained faithful 
and begged his mother to be good to the girl. 

In the course of time, twin boys, each with a star in his forehead, 
were born to the girl. From then on, the mother-in-law spared no 
means to be cruel to the girl, and she even wrote to her son and said 
that the girl had not only slept with soldiers but that she had given 
birth to babies that were half dog. Still the son asked only that his 
mother be kind to her, but the mother changed his letter and put in 
its place an order for some of the servants to cut off the girl’s hands 
and abandon her in the forest, When the poor girl learned of her 
fate she first cried, but then she said that if that was her husband's 
order, it would have to be. And so they cut off her hands. At her 
request, one of the servants did three things: he bound one of the 
hands to the chest of each of the boys, bound their foreheads to cover 
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the stars there, and bound the babies to each side of their mother so 
that she might nurse them. The mother-in-law next ordered that the 
girl be taken into the woods and killed, but when the servant led 
the girl into the forest, he took pity upon her and set her free and 
then returned to tell the cruel mother-in-law that he had killed the 
girl. 

The young mother wandered about hungry and frightened and 
finally, in exhaustion, lay down beside a log and fell asleep. During 
the night a bear came upon the sleeping girl and carried away one of 
the babies. A hunter who lived near by heard the infant crying, and 
when he went to investigate he found the child in the arms of the 
bear. Without waking the bear he took the child and returned to his 
hut. When the bear awoke and found the baby gone, she went back 
and stole the second boy. Again the hunter heard a child crying and 
once more he took the baby from the sleeping bear. Both boys were 
now safe with the hunter, but there was only broth to feed them until 
one day a goat appeared at the door, entered the cabin, and lay down 
to nurse the boys. Every morning and evening until the boys were 
old enough to eat the hunter’s food, the goat would come to nurse 
them. 

When they were seven years old, the hunter took the boys to the 
near-by city and told them they would have to find work and live on 
their own. They both found jobs as dishwashers at a place where food 
was given to the poor on Fridays, but when the work proved to be 
too difficult for them, they were given the task of ladling soup into 
the pails of the poor. One day one of the boys asked his brother, 
“Have you noticed that little old lady without hands and with just 
her pail hanging from the stumps of her arms who is always last in 
line? Let’s give her something special the next time she comes here.” 

The next week when the little old lady timidly approached the 
kettle and saw that it was empty, she slowly turned away and started 
out the door. But the boys were watching and one of them called her 
back, and together they filled her pail with the best meats and cakes 
and pies. She thanked them and left, and every week after that the 
same thing happened. 

One day two rich men came to the almshouse and asked the head 
man if he knew a certain lady by name. He told them that he didn’t 
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but when he asked the kitchen help, one of them pointed out the 
window and said, “There she goes now.” One of the men ran out of 
the door to catch her, but as soon as she saw him she fled into a bakery 
shop and hid in a large breadbox. When the man entered the bakery 
and demanded to know where the woman had gone, the baker said 
that she had fled out the back door. But the man knew that the baker 
was lying, and so he searched the shop until he found her. As he helped 
her out of the breadbin, he told her that her father was over at the 
soup house and wanted to see her. Both the father and daughter wept 
for joy when they saw each other. The mother sat down and called 
one of the twins over to her. She told him to take off his shirt and 
unbind the band around his chest. When he did so, there was her hand 
just as it was the day the servant cut it off. While the boy held the 
hand, she wet the end of it with her tongue, and when he put it 
against the stump of her arms, it went right back on as it was before. 
Then she told him to take off the head band, and when he did so, the 
room was flooded with a light so bright from the star in his forehead 
that they could hardly see. After the second boy had done the same 
thing, the mother had both her hands back on her arms. When she 
removed the band from his forehead, the two stars shone with such 
brilliance that nothing could be seen. Then the mother called the 
two boys to her, and as she gathered them into her arms, a heavy 
cloud descended on the room. When it cleared away, her sad father 
and husband stood alone in the room. a 











PROVERB COLLECTING 
IN NEW JERSEY 


By ORAL S. COAD 


ROBABLY most readers of the QuARTERLY know of the 
plans of the American Dialect Society for collecting folk 
sayings throughout the United States. Under the general 
chairmanship of Professor Margaret M. Bryant of Brooklyn Col- 
lege and the local direction of the various state committees, the 
work is going steadily forward. In some sections the collections 
are already taking on impressive dimensions. In New Jersey the 
results have been less gratifying than in many states, and the 
purpose of this note is to appeal to all readers familiar with New 
Jersey to become active collectors and reporters of folk sayings 
which they have encountered in that state or have heard from 
people who hail therefrom. 
Under the broad label of folk or proverbial sayings should be 
grouped (1) the strict proverb, such as “You never miss the water 
till the well runs dry,” or the proverbial rhyme, like 


He that would the daughter win 
Must with the mother first begin; 


(2) the graphic comparison, such as “like hunting for a needle in 
a haystack”; (3) the folk metaphor, such as “a pretty kettle of 
fish”; (4) modern facetious proverbs, for example, “A ring on the 
finger’s worth two on the phone”; (5) other picturesque phrases 
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that appear in the speech of the people, one instance being “the 
pope’s nose”’ for the tail of a cooked chicken. 

While such sayings may seem commonplace and unimportant, 
they do throw some light on the nature of the average man in 
that they represent the accumulated wisdom of “the folk” and the 
homespun poetry of daily life. If such sayings are not collected 
within the next few years a great quantity of them will be lost 
with the passing of the older people, who are no doubt their chief 
users. The younger generation seem to prefer the wisecracks they 
pick up from the radio, the movies, and the comic strip. 

New Jersey should provide a fertile region for the proverb 
collector because, though small, it has a diversified population 
from which much variety in this respect might be expected. The 
inhabitants of the Pine Barrens, the oyster fishing region, the 
river area in the west, and the hills in the north, as well as the 
numerous groups of foreign extraction to be encountered especi- 
ally in the cities, all have their own characteristic expressions that 
deserve to be set down and preserved. 

The New Jersey committee has not been wholly idle. Appeals 
have been made to teachers in schools and colleges to set their 
students at the pleasant task of collecting from their elders; the 
county librarians have been urged to utilize their rich opportun- 
ity; notices have been published in some newspapers; and many 
letters have been sent to individuals who were known to be inter- 
ested in New Jerseyana. Some good things have been turned up. 
We learn that a cheap brand of goods is described as “‘bull’s wool 
and hokum”; that an energetic person is “as busy as a cat on a 
tin roof”; that an intelligent person “has all his buttons”; that 
“you can’t catch an old bird with chaff’; that when you are very 
hungry you “could eat a horse and chase the driver”; that “there's 
no dust so blinding as gold dust”; that one who is thoroughly 
deflated “feels like a penny waiting for change”; that in Hunter- 
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don County anyone in a great hurry may be asked, “You didn’t 
come for fire, did you” (an expression deriving from early days 
when a borrower of live coals had to hurry home with them)? 
The Jersey farmer believes ‘there is no manure like the foot of 
the owner.” New Jersey people have been known to say of some- 
thing very old, ‘“That has been here since God was a boy.” Instead 
of the commonplace “One good turn deserves another,” some 
citizens of German descent say “One hand washes the other,” and 
our Jewish friends call one who talks more bravely than he acts 
“a hero behind the stove.” In the north Jersey hills a farmers’ 
serenade for a bridal couple is called a “skimmelton,” and along 
the shore a large clam is sometimes known not as a quohog but 
a “crowhawk.” 

In fact the New Jersey committee has assembled several 
hundred sayings, but there must be thousands that have not been 
received. Accordingly we should like to urge everyone who is in 
a position to do so to collect from his locality all manner of 
popular expressions—those that have widespread usage and more 
especially those that have not been heard outside one’s own section 
of the state. If collectors will write or type each saying on a 3 by 5 
slip and mail it to the chairman (Oral S. Coad, Professor of 
English, New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, N. J.), 
the committee will be “happy as a skunk in a whirlwind,” as we 
so elegantly say in New Jersey. For when the dictionary of 
proverbial sayings contemplated by the American Dialect Society 


is brought out we want the Garden State to make a substantial 
showing. = 


THE JOYS OF MARY 


By EDITH CUTTING 


HEN I visited Clarence Cutting in August, 1945, 
and mentioned how happy I was that he had told 
me ‘“The Cherry Tree Carol,” he spoke of another 
that his mother used to sing. Haltingly he recalled a stanza here 
and one there. The ninth stanza he recited first, with its refrain: 


The very next joy that Mary had 

It was the joy of nine 

To see her own son Jesus 

Turn water into wine. 

Turn water into wine, good man, 
And blessed shall he be 

Through Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
And Christ Eternity. 


A similar refrain, he said, follows each stanza, although he did 
not add it in each case. The fourth stanza was recalled by John 
Cutting. 

The carol is called ““The Twelve Good Joys” in The Oxford 
Book of Ballads, edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch. In that, begin- 
ning with stanza 8, “blessed Saviour” replaces the phrase “own 
son Jesus.” Several of the “joys” are different in that copy. The 
fourth is “To read the Bible o'er’; the seventh, “To wear the 
crown of Heaven”; the eighth, “Turn darkness into light”; the 
tenth, “To write without a pen”; and the eleventh, “To show the 
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gates of Heaven.” The twelfth, which Uncle Kell had forgotten, 


is “Shut close the gates of hell.” 


The very first joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of one 

To see her own son Jesus 

To suck her breast bone. 


The very next joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of two 

To see her own son Jesus 

To make the lame to go. 


The very next joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of three 

To see her own son Jesus 

To make the blind to see. 


The very next joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of four 

To see her own son Jesus 

To open the prison door. 


The very next joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of five 

To see her own son Jesus 

To bring the dead alive. 


The very next joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of six 

To see her own son Jesus 

To bear the crucifix 


The very next joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of seven 

To see her own son Jesus 

To open wide the gates of Heaven. 


The very next joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of eight 

To see her own son Jesus 

To make the crooked straight. 


The very next joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of nine 

To see her own son Jesus 

Turn water into wine. 


The very next joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of ten 

To see her own son Jesus 

To feed ten thousand men. 


The very next joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of eleven 
To see her own son Jesus 


Ascending up to Heaven. 


STREGAS, GHOSTS, AND 
WEREWOLVES 


By DAN G. HOFFMAN 


[The following anecdotes were dictated by Fiorino Di Paolo, of 
351 59th Street, Brooklyn, New York, on several occasions during 
December, 1946, and January, 1947. Mr. Di Paolo was born in Can- 
sano, Italy, a small peasant village between Rome and Naples. His 
father made several trips between Italy and the United States, work- 
ing here as a laborer and as a miner in Colorado, and then returning 
to Italy with his savings. In 1936 he brought his wife, two sons, and 
one daughter to Brooklyn with him, leaving behind two married 
daughters. He was the first one from Cansano to have settled in 
Brooklyn (on a previous trip), and a colony of several families from 
that town followed him, settling on the same block. They still main- 
tain close contact with their native village. During the war two boys 
from the Brooklyn colony were serving on the Italian front, and they 
managed to revisit Cansano. Fiorino says that about half the gossip 
on his block concerns things that happened and people who live on 
the other side. He is now a student in the School of Engineering at 
Columbia University.]} 


STREGAS 


Stregas are spirits. They may take any shape or form. In the 
form of smoke they will go through cracks and keyholes and 
haunt people. They usually come at night, when people are in 
bed. They cause sicknesses. Because of this housewives will stuff 
keyholes and cracks in the door to prevent these stregas from 
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entering the home and harming their children. Many people 
claim to have seen them, but never more than once or twice. 
People don’t make it a habit to see stregas. When you see a 
strega, it looks like the two glaring eyes of a cat. That might be 
an explanation right there, that they were just cats that the 
people saw. 

When a strega gets somebody sick, it does it by enveloping 
itself, in the form of a grayish vapor, around the head of the 
victim. When a person becomes queer or goes off the beam a little, 
they say, “He’s inhabited by stregas.” I’ve heard many an old 
woman come wailing out of her house to confide with the neigh- 
boring housewives that the stregas visited her house during the 
night and that her child was thereby sick. This was in Cansano, 
Italy. Peasants all over the country there believe in stregas. 


WEREWOLVES 


You've heard of werewolves? Well, they have them in Italy, 
too. This is according to my father. He has a theory that were- 
wolves have a disease which compels them to come out at night 
and seek humidity and water. They will blunder along the 
streets with only one thought in their mind: to get their hands 
in water or bathe and wallow in mud. They will be harmless 
if undisturbed. But getting in their path will make them violent. 
They will walk hunchbacked, with their unnaturally long arms 
hanging downward like an ape’s, the way a gorilla walks. And 
they will usually wear a capotto, a long black cape that goes 
down to the ankles, thereby presenting a black, apelike, mov- 
ing mass. 

I don’t know any stories except one, where a guy found 
himself in a church at midnight, when the werewolves are sup- 
posed to start operating. This man saw a werewolf in its familiar 
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capotto near the altar, possibly wetting his hands in the holy 
water. As soon as he recognized that it was a werewolf he scam- 
pered for the door to run away. But the werewolf had seen him. 
The man reached the door—by this time he was almost hysteri- 
cal—and he shut it behind him. But the wolf had almost caught 
up with him, and when the door swung shut it caught part of 
his capotto, which was sticking out. As hysterical as he was, 
the man thought of proving that he had seen a werewolf. He 
took his knife out and cut the corner of the protruding cape 
and stuck it in his pocket and carried it home. 

My father’s theory is that werewolves do not change form. 
Those people are sick. He doesn’t believe that they actually 
become animals. 


FUNERALS, AND DREAMS OF THE DEAD 


When a person dies, at first there is a lot of laments and 
wailing on the part of the immediate family and close relatives 
and even the neighbors. They all join in crying for the dead. 
In Italy there is an idea among the peasants to make sure that 
the person is dead they leave him lay on a table for forty-eight 
hours, and if he doesn’t arise, then he is taken to have passed 
away. I guess that takes the place of our doctor’s official procla- 
mation of death. After the forty-eight hours they will have a 
day for visitors, relatives—in fact in small towns practically all the 
people see the person who dies, because everyone in the town is 
intimately acquainted with everybody else. The visitors will 
come into the house and take their turn in kissing the corpse on 
the cheek or any part of the face. They either choose to stay 
and say a few prayers, or when there is too much of a crowd 
they will file out. 


They always expect the dead to arise sometime and come 
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around. People expect to see the image of the dead person in 
their future dreams. There is no question that they believe 
that sometime in their dreams or at night the dead will come 
to see them. In fact I’ve heard stories from people who got sig- 
nals, either by a show of fingers in the hand or by lipreading 
in dreams. The idea is that the dead person can’t talk. The 
signals told them how to play the winning number in the num- 
bers game, which was sponsored by the government in Mus 
solini’s time. 

You hear stories and people tell you of having seen this or 
the other deceased person, and they talk about the person very 
naturally. They say, this person has been dead for instance two 
or three months, then they'll get together about dreams they 
had last night. Especially the women. They'll say, I saw so-and- 
so last night (the person who is dead) and she told me this, and 
she told me that. Usually the highlight of the dream about a 
dead person is when the ghost makes predictions. Within a few 
weeks before I left Italy to come to this country, one of my 
little sister’s play friends died of diphtheria, and the little girl’s 
family is now in this country. Unto this day they'll tell you 
that they knew she was going to die because of dreams they had 
in which ghosts had told them so. The ghosts were well-known 
friends or neighbors. a 


JOHN DARLING REFERENCES 


By M. JAGENDORF 


INCE most of those who are interested in folktales and 
folkways up in Sullivan County know of my interest in 
Johnny Darling, I am always receiving new bits of tales 
and notes on the farmer storyteller. One piece just came which 
hit a very tender spot. It not only reflects folkways of bygone 
days, but it also depicts a condition which we all wish mightily 


would return. I can’t help passing it on to fellow folklorists 
and fellow sufferers.. 


Kenneth Sprague, of Roscoe up in Sullivan County, whose 
father used to employ Johnny Darling, sent me in the following 
note anent the famous sage of Sand Pond. 


Dear Mr. Jagendorf: 

Recently an Account Book kept by Samuel Darbee, who built and 
run the first “Inn” here at Roscoe (then Westfield Flats) came into 
my possession. It covers the years 1833-1856; and I find some items 
in regard to your John C. Darling, which may interest you. 

May 19, 1847: “Peter Cook commenced work by the month at the 
rate of $10.00 per month” (which of course included board, but some 
different than 1947 wages) . 

Oct. ? 1847 “Peter Cook Dr. to 2 half days raising J. Darling’s 
house” 

Oct. 25, 1847: “Peter Cook went down the River gone to the 4th 
of November” (this was down the Delaware on a raft of hemlock logs) . 

Nov. 23, 1848: “John C. C. Darling Dr. 

_To one bottle Vermafuge and box Sanitive Pills ...... 50 cents 
(got by himself the fore part of the month) 
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May 13, 1856: “John C. C. Darling Cr. by 


PN aids ins bagless Sew e's (alesis van $7.50 

Dr. 4 Ibs 2 oz Butter @ 1/8D. ...........eeceeees 83 
May 27 1856 Cr. by 3/4 of a day shoveling dung at 

EE 6c a nnpcadeeabbsdneddvessqpectosesas es 56 
July 1856 Cyrus C. Dodge Dr 

De Peeny Oe SPO, vic seccccsccseccccess 2.82 


[Earlier sales: Whiskey 50 cents per gal.] 


1 Dr. Jagendorf’s article, “Catskill Darling: Facts About a Folk Hero,” appeared 
in the QuarTerty, I (May, 1945) , 69-82. # 


FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 
FOLK BELIEFS: CURRENT REPORT 


By HELEN M. McCADDEN 


AM going to die young,” said fourteen-year-old Sheila. “I 
was named after my grandmother, who died before she was 
thirty. Therefore I can’t hope to live long either.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“My mother. If she had given me a middle name, after 
someone else, I might have escaped. But she just gave me that 
one name, Sheila. I'll have to make the best of my few years.” 

‘We have a couple of china figures in our house,” said Alfred, 
“that go back a hundred years or more. They were made in 
Switzerland and were supposed to represent my grandparents. 
One day the shepherdess got knocked off the mantel, and a week 
later my grandmother came down with arthritis. Then the shep- 
herd was found lying cracked, and my grandpa developed asthma. 
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The day that my parents were married they received the figures 
as a wedding present.” 

“And then?” 

“They put them on their mantel, where they were safe for a 
few years. On my thirteenth birthday, the doll representing my 
father fell down, and two weeks later he lost his job.” 

“Why don’t you get rid of the figures, if they’re such hard 
luck?” 

“Well, mom wanted to; but somehow, you can’t put your 
ancestors in the ash can. They’re wrapped up safely in the attic 
right now. And, since I’m the eldest, some day they'll pass on to 


> 


me. 


This conversation took place in a ninth-grade classroom in a 
large, progressive public high school in an outlying section of 
New York City. Sheila and Alfred were frankly, rather grimly, 
superstitious. Nor were they unique in this among their class- 
mates. These children had been taught that superstitions are 
stupid, a mark of emotional and intellectual backwardness. Yet 
when a ninth-grade project on folklore came to the subject of 
superstition, almost all of the 350 children involved admitted 
that they or their immediate relatives or close friends had some 
strange, irrational beliefs. And the few who staunchly proclaimed, 
“Neither I nor anyone I know has any such silly notions,” tended 
to show a rather pathetic gullibility in their idea that superstitions 
had gone out with the Middle (which they mistook for the Dark) 
Ages, and that you had to be religious to be superstitious. 

These youngsters are mostly second- and third-generation 
Americans, their national origins fairly evenly divided among 
Italy, European Jewry, and Ireland, England, and Germany. They 
live in comfortable middle-class apartments and private homes. 
Their superstitions and those of their families range freely across 
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racial and economic boundaries and have little connection with 
religious faith: the werewolf appeared in every corner of Europe 
as a primitive supernatural phenomenon. They report supersti- 
tions on a wide assortment of subjects, from death and other forms 
of bad luck to cures, charms, and other aids to good fortune. 
Most common among them are the fear of encountering a black 
cat (although some few find these shadowy felines lucky); the 
unwillingness to walk under a ladder (amazing, how many cans 
of paint have fallen on them!); and the insistence upon throwing 
salt over the left shoulder after it has been spilled. In addition 
to these beliefs, they reported many which are less universal, or 
even unique. 


HOW TO INCUR UNTIMELY DEATH 


To the scientifically accredited causes of demise these boys 
and girls added many not approved by the medical profession. 
Sheila’s idea of death-in-a-name was not her private possession. 
Arlene reported that there had been four Roberts in her pedigree, 
all of whom had perished before their time, until a distressed 
mother determined to break the succession of tragedy by naming 
her first-born Charles. The present Robert in that family, son of 
Charles. went through the Pacific warfare unscathed. A boy whose 
grandfather and uncle both died of cancer was given their first 
name—but only as his middle name, lest he also succumb to the 
dread disease. One girl’s grandmother had been saved, as she lay 
dying, by her husband, who rushed to the village authorities 
(this, in Europe, of course) and had her name changed to a 
life-giving one just in the nick of time. 

In John’s family there was, as in Alfred’s, misfortune con- 
nected with a statuette, Shortly after the Dutch boy was broken, 
John’s uncle had been killed by a fall under a truck. Now, said 
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John, we and all our relatives consider it unlucky to receive a 
plaster figure from anyone unless it is a holy figure. 

These New Yorkers know of owls and howling dogs as har- 
bingers of death. Moreover, events have confirmed their beliefs. 
Mary has an acquaintance whose setter growled, whimpered, and 
slunk into a closet less than an hour before a long-distance call 
announced that the husband of the household had been killed. 
In another case, as the doctor declared that the sick aunt was out 
of danger, an owl hooted at the full moon, and the aunt died. 

If olive oil is spilled on the table, that means a death in the 
family. Better wipe it up at once, or, to counteract the curse, 
sprinkle salt on the oil. 

Don’t let anyone take your picture before an operation if you 
hope to come back alive. 

If a person walks around in stockinged feet, someone in the 
house will shortly die. In one girl’s home the young folks secretly 
violated this taboo, on a dare, and, soon after, the father of the 
visiting cousins had a heart attack. 

Beware the black hand of the ace of spades! 

Don’t count the carriages in a funeral, especially if the proces- 
sion is short. The number of carriages you count indicates the 
number of years to your death. 

In our family, says Pat, three loud knocks on the door by an 
unseen hand have on two occasions preceded a sudden death. 

If you sneeze while talking of a dead person, pull your left 
ear promptly, or you will also go. 

If you drop ink on the floor, someone in your family is going 
to die. 

When you visit at the home of Vera’s friend, you must go out 
by the same door through which you came in. If you don’t, you 
will repay hospitality with death. 

Watch your dreams! If you dream of fish, of having your teeth 
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fixed, or of a wedding, that forbodes a funeral. But if you dream 
of a funeral, that spells good luck. 

Perhaps the surest way to invite utimely death in this corner 
of New York is to get three lights from a match. This superstition, 
a very young one as those things go, originating, we are told, in 
a foxhole tragedy in World War I, has a surprisingly wide follow- 
ing. Three or four of the boys reported disasters to soldiers or 
airmen of their acquaintance in World War II, following the 
lighting of three cigarettes from one match. Another boy told how 
his father’s friend had been drowned the day after participating in 
this dangerous rite. To be quite according to formula, it must 
be the youngest of the three who succumbs. 


NO NEED TO CUT OFF THE HEAD 


Numerically, the unorthodox cures reported by these students 
do not come up to the causes of death; but there were a few of 
interest. 

At least two of the girls knew headache experts. The relatives 
of one girl patronized a practitioner in Harlem who would, for a 
consideration, take the sufferer’s hat, sputter over it, gesticulate 
frantically, and, pfft—the headache would go out of the window. 
But woe to any hatless pedestrian who happened to pass outside! 

“One day as I was playing with a friend,” said Vera, “she 
noticed I was gloomy because of a headache. ‘My aunt cures head- 
aches,’ she said. Well, what were we waiting for? Her aunt took 
my hair barrette, stood over in the corner mumbling, and yawned 
three times. She then gave me back the barrette, told me to go 
home and bathe my face in cold water, and said in fifteen minutes 
I'd be well. I did, and I was.” 

If it’s only your eye that hurts, get someone to spit on it. If 
there is something in your eye, turn around and spit on the 
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ground to get it out. This latter cure works only for those who 
have faith in its efficacy. 

A piece of hard rye bread and a piece of brown laundry soap 
placed on a burn, cut, or bruise will effect a cure. 

Warts, as might be expected, came in for quite a share of 
superstitious attention. They were caused, according to several of 
these New York City children, by touching frogs or toads. ‘To get 
rid of them, try the Tom Sawyer-Huck Finn remedy; or tie a 
horsehair around the affected joint; or bury a potato, and when it 
rots, the wart will disappear. 

If you are playing with someone and he falls, run to the salt 
shaker and toss some salt over your left shoulder to chase away 
the bad luck. 

Roselyn told how her grandmother had once cured a boy who 
was wasting away from an unknown ailment. She placed beeswax 
in cold water and, when the wax took the form of fish, asked the 
boy what fear he had in connection with fish. He then recalled 
how some of his playmates had once tied him in a sack in a fish 
store. With this incident brought to the open, he became well 
again. 

Warren said his grandmother had faith in an elaborate ritual 
practiced by the ailing in a little town in Russia. At high noon, 
scoop up a can of mud from the bottom of a certain well, set it 
in a dark corner of the house until midnight, then apply some 
of it to a specified part of your anatomy each hour until dawn, and 
on the following noon you will be well. 

Hiccups, according to John’s uncle, are caused by someone’s 
talking about you. If you can guess who is doing the gossiping, 
the hiccups will stop. 

In general, the children in this project disavowed belief in 
medically unsound remedies. But, like most Americans, young 
and old, in the midst of their professed modernity they were very 
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credulous about health matters, and many of them let their 
favorite radio serial determine what they ate for breakfast. 


GREMLINS IN THE ENGINE 


For women the most important business of life is marrying— 
even in this modern day. One child reported a case of a bride she 
knew (probably the same case that was carried recently by the 
press) who dropped dead as she walked up the aisle. The only 
cause anyone could find for the tragedy was the fact that the 
groom had seen her in her wedding gown before the ceremony. 
Another child told of a woman who had never married, and who 
attributed this ill fortune to having childishly tried on an older 
sister's wedding veil years before. Another way to mess up your 
chances of marriage is to wear a ring on the ring finger of your 
left hand before you receive your engagement or wedding ring. 
To have a wedding ring with stones is to incur an unhappy 
marriage. Rain on your wedding day, according to Richard’s 
grandmother, is much to be desired. To find out how soon you 
will be married, sit next to the guest of honor at a birthday party. 
After she blows out all the candles, they will be relighted and you 
will blow them. The number left burning after one blow will 
show the number of years to your wedding. Elsie tried this, and 
only two candles were left. “But I want to study to be a surgeon,” 
she said in dismay, “and I’m only fourteen now.” 

Next in importance to marriage in a woman’s life is the mat- 
ter of babies. Here again fate often plays a cruel part, and the 
protective emotion has devised many pathetic barriers to evil 
chance. To begin with, the child must not be born on Christmas 
Eve at midnight, or it will turn forthwith into a werewolf. 
When the infant comes home from the hospital, it must wear 
something red, and a toothpick wrapped in red ribbon must be 
fastened to the crib. When the child is a few weeks old, tie a silk 
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bag containing chopped onions around its neck to ward off evil. 
At the christening, the sponsors must not be in any way related, 
or they will cross up the child’s future. 

In order that the infant may grow properly, it must never be 
dressed by two people simultaneously. It must be guarded care- 
fully from the glances of disapproving women: the evil eye is 
surprisingly prevalent. One student told of a woman who blames 
her son’s failure to thrive on the comment of a neighbor when 
the infant was nine months old: “My goodness, that child eats too 
much.” To dispel the curse of the evil eye, plant the bark of an 
apple tree somewhere in the child’s room. Above all, never let 
anyone step over a child, when in earnest or in play, or its 
growth will be stunted for life. Three of our students reported 
examples of this belief. 

Just as red is considered fortunate, the color green is unlucky. 
My mother, said Dotty, lent a new green nightgown to a woman 
next to her in the maternity hospital. The woman's baby was 
born with an overlarge head, and its mental reactions were never 
normal. My mother, continued Dotty, would not take back the 
nightgown and would never again buy anything green. 

Among those who practice trades there are many traditional 
superstitions. For example, milliners consider it good luck to drop 
a hat from the lap or table while designing it. That number, they 
say, will be a good seller. 

John told us that his uncle, who is a cook, believes that when 
things don’t go right in his kitchen someone is talking about him. 
To stop the evil talk he throws salt over the floor. “And some- 
times,” said John, “he sticks the ice pick into a wooden table. 
This is supposed to stop that person from talking.” 

Sue, whose mother used to be a dressmaker, knew three super- 
stitions of that trade. One dealt again with the unlucky color 
green. A hem basted with green thread would be a failure. 
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Another concerned pins, which also are a favorite subject for 
superstition. If you are being fitted for a dress, do not pass pins 
directly to the dressmaker; rather, lay them on the table for her, 
or you and she will have a quarrel. Finally, if a dressmaker leaves , 
to get married, she must hand her scissors down to a fellow 
worker; if she keeps them herself, she will find herself back at 
work before long. 

It seems that the more insecure or hazardous the occupation 
or profession, the more zealous are its devotees to bolster their 
chances with superstitious means. 

Actors, as everyone knows, take great pains to propitiate Lady 
Luck. To whistle or to wear a hat in a dressing room will queer 
the show. Doris, whose father had traveled with a carnival, said 
that the troupers believed spilling ink foreboded writing home 
for money. 

Midget auto racers share the fear of things green, and most of 
them will not ride in a car of that color. 

Martin’s brother, who fought in the Bulge, carried with him 
an old shoelace his mother had given him for luck. When he was 
wounded, said Martin, he used it to tie a tourniquet. 

Of the countless strange beliefs of seafaring people, the stu- 
dents on this project, many of whom live near Long Island Sound, 
reported quite a few. Whistling raises wind and storms, and a 
good sailor whistles only when his vessel is becalmed. Mermaids 
are not as passé as you might think. Three and seven are the 
seaman’s lucky numbers, Friday is his bad day, and on Monday 
things go well for him. A certain City Islander changed the name 
of his newly purchased boat from “Lucy” to “Speedy,” and a few 
weeks later she burned to the water’s edge. In a sailboat it is bad 
luck to pull the boom in past the cowling; and before you turn 
her about you must first count up to your age. 

It is significant that one of the youngest professions, that of 
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flying, is already cluttered with superstitions. This attests to the 
often unacknowledged fact that the birth rate of superstitions is 
not declining, even though many of the recently born have a 
strong family resemblance to their ancestors. 

Take, for instance, this custom, ascribed by Patricia to the 
R.A.F. in World War II. When one of the men was missing after 
a raid, the others would all take glasses and dash them against 
the wall. Patricia said that when her uncle was missing his buddy 
had this rite performed for him; and after three years the uncle 
was found. This is a modern application of the age-old custom 
of breaking glass for luck. 

Just as a bride must never allow her veil or ring to be tried on 
before the ceremony, so an airman must never lend his helmet if 
he hopes to fly again. 

Charms and tokens seem to have been carried almost uni- 
versally by airmen. Stanley heard of pilots who would throw their 
girl friend’s silk stocking over their left shoulder into the back 
of the plane before taking off. One boy said that a friend of his 
had always taken a cushion for his head on flights for the Amer- 
ican Air Force and believed it had saved his life when his plane 
was hit. Another told of balloons with faces painted on them 
which were taken on missions by bombers. As the altitude 
increased, the faces would grow. Practically every combat pilot, 
Stanley assured us, adhered to some of these practices. 

A modern touch was the placing of gum on the tail of a plane 
to make the gremlins behave. (Some of the seafarers also used 
this charm on the rudders of their boats.) Robert said that one 
day his brother, a paratrooper, was unable to replenish his sup- 
ply of gum; and it was then that the plane ran out of gas over 
the Channel on a test flight. Myron reported that his friend’s 
brother, a gunner with the Eighth Air Force during the war, 
was assigned by his pilot to fix the gum securely on the tail 
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before every mission. One plane in which the pilot was killed 
came back, he said, with its gum missing. “On the thirteenth 
mission,” continued Myron, “the plane was all shot up and one 
motor was dead, but they reached their base safely. They found 
that the gum was still there, and they thought that the gum held 
the plane together.’’ But on the twenty-seventh mission the gunner 
forgot to put the gum on the tail because he was busy checking 
the controls and machine guns. That night the plane was shot 
down over Essen, and all the men were killed except the gunner, 
who was taken prisoner. ‘And then he remembered,” Myron con- 
cluded, “that he had forgotten to put the gum on the tail of the 
plane.” 


Who says that only the illiterate denizens of back-hill counties 
believe in superstition! = 


CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


ILL PITT, the Ramapo hermit who was featured in 
two NYFQ articles (Spring, 1947, pp. 28-35, 36-40) died 
this past summer. According to the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune obit, he died in his cabin on Half Moon Mountain, aged 
81, ‘the last survivor of a nomadic mountain clan that has roamed 
the Ramapos since the Revolutionary War.” In February, 1946, 
Gill and Maggie Cannon, his housekeeper, had been forced out 
of their cabin by freezing weather and starvation. Rescued, they 
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were sent to the Rockland County Poor Farm. The following 
July they were missing, having walked back to Half Moon. “Mr. 
Pitt, who claimed direct descent from Lord Pitt, kept himself 
and Maggie in food by making baskets, wooden bowls, and other 
handicraft. Once, in 1940, Mr. Pitt’s brother Albert brought in 
the police to their Half Moon hideout. Gilbert, he complained, 
had been sprinkling bullets around his house. The police found 
a rifle and a revolver. Gilbert was held in $100 bail, and he went 
to jail. The other mountain folk came to his defense; there was 
general agreement that Albert had no business calling in the law 
in a family feud.” All this almost within sight of New York City! 


FOR FOLKLORE READERS there are a variety of titles. 
Two which may seem further afield than they are, are the Amer- 
ican Thesaurus of Slang (Crowell) by Lester V. Berry and M. 
Van Den Bark, which contains folk speech by the printers’ case- 
ful, and Ben Clough’s The American Imagination at Work 
(Knopf), which doesn’t sound like a folk tale anthology but is. 
The Thesaurus is a major accomplishment: 1231 pages, over 
100,000 entries, 300-page index for cross reference. Includes 
artificial (literary) slang as well as spoken word, and special jar- 
gons of sport, entertainment, teen-ages, jive, military, and under- 
world. . . Clough reprints traditional exaggeration from printed 
sources, covering folklore journals and collectors like Herbert 
Halpert and Richard Dorson, as well as originals like Cotton 
Mather, town historians, and so on up to James Thurber and 
John Gould. Little critical comment, but valuable as a compre- 
hensive and fresh approach to American folk humor. . . A regional 
folk story collection is Rocky Mountain Tales edited by Levette 
J. Davidson and Forrester Blake (University of Oklahoma Press). 
Jim Bridger tall tales, Spanish legends, trail, railroad and gold 
yarns, unnatural natural history, and so forth. Brief running com- 
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mentary, index. .. And for a unique one-subject anthology, try 
Legends of Paul Bunyan, collected by Harold W. Felton for 
Knopf. This is appropriately a giant book, with huge full-color 
illustrations and the most complete Paul Bunyan bibliography to 
date. Divided into chapters (Boy, Man, The Blue Ox, Inventions, 
Paul and Geography, etc.), for which Felton has provided the 
best Bunyania available in printed sources. Book concludes with 
a poem by our Editor, Louis C. Jones, “Paul Bunyan is Back!” 
indicating the permanence of old Paul’s spirit. . . Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications, Folklore Series no. 3 is Emma E. Kiefer’s 
Albert Wesselski and Recent Folktale Theories. This is a stimu- 
lating refresher in comparative folklore, a lucid, simple, yet full 
guide to European scholarship in the field. . . Johnny Chinook 
by Robert E. Gard (Longmans) provides a personal account of 
Canadian folk tale collecting, in which author, informants, and 
material blend into an integrated whole. Gard, now at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, I believe, has done a difficult job naturally 
and enthusiastically, and his tall-tale characters, from Johnny up 
and down, are well worth a transborder acquaintance. . . South 
America next—Brazil this time—where Ruth Landes’ City of 
Women (Macmillan) will compel your attention. An exception- 
ally vivid description of the practice of voodoo, which everyone 
interested in Negro tradition should read. All the old travelogue 
adjectives fit this one—it’s exotic, romantic, mysterious, etc., etc., 
and also scrupulously accurate, anthropologically sensitive. 
Highly recommended. . . Another field-trip study is by Dorothea 
Leighton and Clyde Kluckhorn, Children of the People (Har- 
vard University Press). “The people” are the Navaho Indians of 
the Utah-Arizona line. A companion volume to The Navaho, this 
deals “primarily with the psychological end-product in the indi- 
vidual” and offers a fascinating introduction to family life and 
case histories. The authors find much to approve, and readers will 
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too... Of the Night Wind’s Telling by E. Adam Davis (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press) is a compilation of legends from the 
Valley of Mexico. A beautifully presented book. From Aztec 
creation myths through Spanish mission miracles to tales of the 
days of Maximilian and Zapata, the stories are tenderly told, 
faithfully re-created from oral and written sources. . . Vance Ran- 
dolph’s Ozark Superstitions (Columbia University Press) is like an 
old friend, containing as it does material previously printed in 
JAF, Folk-Say, and Viking and Haldeman-Julius books. Covers 
weather, farm and household lore, water witches, power doctors, 
marriage, childbirth, death, ghosts, and witchcraft. Lively and 
thorough, this is a delight to read, and—via index and annotated 
bibliography—to use. . . Sing of America by Tom Scott is another 
handsome job by Crowell. Thirty-five familiar folksongs—some 
of them limited to the male voice—as sung by Scott and arranged 
by him for guitar and piano. Comments by Joy Scott, wood 
engravings by Bernard Brussel-Smith. Includes ballads recorded 
in Scott’s Signature album, S-61. . . An older book which you 
may have missed is from the University of Minnesota Press, 
Around the World in St. Paul by Alice L. Sickles (1945). A 
practical guide to folk festival management amid the various 
“minority” groups in St. Paul, where 8,000 people have taken 
part in festivals from 1932 on. Chapter of colorful customs and 
recipes, and very human side lights on the heartaches and 
triumphs of each phase of the work. . . International folk dancing 
is more specifically approached in Michael Herman’s excellent 
handbook, Folk Dances for All (Barnes and Noble). Nineteen . 
dances from as many nations, clear directions with very useful 
psychological ‘“‘asides,” photos by Gjon Mili, drawings by Ben 
Stein, brief record list. . . FOR CHILDREN. Random House 
offers Famous Myths of the Golden Age by Beatrice Alexander. 
Eleven of the best-known classic myths, modernized in dialog and 
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streamlined in general. Colored illustrations and durable format 

. and Associated Publishers, Inc., has three titles of special 
interest: African Myths by Carter G. Woodson—40 short folk- 
tales, mostly about animals, simply and effectively retold; Play 
Songs of the Deep South by Altona Trent-Johns—15 familiar 
game songs with music; and Negro Folk Tales by Helen Adele 
Whiting—10 African and American stories for Grades I to III. 
Note this Washington, D. C. firm for books for and about Negroes. 
. » Mary C. Hatch in 13 Danish Tales (Harcourt, Brace) retells 
stories from the collection of Jens Christian Bay. Amusing, and 
effective for out-loud reading. . . Viking follows up New Found 
World with another by Katherine B. Shippen, The Great Heri- 
tage. The development of U.S. natural resources—fur, wheat, 
corn, lumber, coal, etc.,—touching on the folklore and folklore 
personalities in each field. Excellently written, nicely illustrated 
and printed. An ideal gift for high-school age Americans. . . And 
Alice Marriott’s Winter-Telling Stories (William Sloan Asso- 
ciates) is a treasure. Tales about the Kiowa trickster-hero, Saynday, 
told with sly humor and reserve—and in print for the first time. 
These are variants of stories in other trickster cycles but have 
utterly different individual touches, Recommended for 8- to 12- 
year-olds and for adults as well. 


FAVORITE WRITER Mari Sandoz in the chronicle of the 
Tom-Walker (Dial) gives us three generations of war veterans and 
the teeming folklore of their three periods—Civil War, World 
Wars I and II. The ways, the speech, the minutiae of daily life are 
vigorously reproduced; the reader is carried away by the force of 
humans in struggle against frustrating political odds. . . Elisabeth 
Ogilvie’s The Ebbing Tide (Crowell) once more invokes Maine 
island life in a swift-moving love story, exceptionally well writ- 
ten. . . Walter D. Edmonds’ latest novelette is The Wedding 
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Journey (Little, Brown), a charming picture of an early Erie 
Canal trip from Schenectady to Buffalo. The slow dignity of the 
voyage, the courteous gambler, the ladies’ maid, the generous 
travelers make a balancing verso to the roistering “Fifteen Years 
on the Erie Canal” sort of thing. .. And more of York State, and 
welcome indeed, a historical novel of Westchester and New York 
City: Thomas Forty by Edward Stanley (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce). Period, the Revolution. Lots of action, local color, sus- 
tained narrative interest. 


NEW YORK CITY itself stars in Richard H. Rovere’s little 
masterpiece, Howe & Hummel, which Farrar, Straus has printed 
after the New Yorker articles. The careers of this pair of criminal 
lawyers and their sensational clients are eye-catchers all right— 
have already caught Hollywood's. The city in Police Gazette days, 
naughty nineties, etc., folkways of the Tombs, and such... 
Another underworld is the subject of Underneath New York by 
Harry Granick (Rinehart). Here is the history behind our taken- 
for-granted public utilities like water, fire protection, steam, light, 
gas. Copious diagrams and photographs, surprisingly interesting 
material. . . Churches of Old New England is George Francis 
Marlowe’s most recent study—not only architectural but full of 
engaging remarks about pastors, congregations, gravestone inscrip- 
tions, local anecdotes. Illustrated with wonderful photographs by 
Samuel Chamberlain (Macmillan). . . Another Macmillan title 
records a gifted observer’s adoption of Maine, Maine Ways by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth. An altogether appealing collection of 
impressions and descriptions which convey a splendid way of 
life. Country living and country wisdom, reflective, folksy in the 
best sense, and gay. .. W. N. Wilson’s Along the Maine Coast 
(Whittlesey) is a portfolio of magic paintings, in part and full 
color. Text by Dorothy Mitchell makes a pleasant guide for 
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walking vacationists, 300 miles of byways into history and local- 
ity. . . Across the continent, we find The Great Northwest by 
Oscar O. Winther (Knopf), a history which takes into full account 
social and folk phenomena. Provides factual background for fur 
trade, settling, stagecoach and paddle-wheel eras, for lumbering, 
steel, and irrigation days. Authoritative and lively. . . Ross 
Santee’s Apache Land (Scribner's) assembles observations and 
stories about the Apaches in Arizona, illustrated with Will James- 
like sketches by the author. Versions of Geronimo, Cochise, and 
Apache Kid traditions. This is another moving account of Indians 
versus white men, the whites coming out shabbily. A man’s book. 
. . And from Holt, Luis Perez’ El Coyote the Rebel, an auto- 
biography of boyhood in a Mexican rebel army, 1915-1920. 
Rather faint side lights on folkways. .. Next in Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce’s American Folkways Series is Donald Day’s Big Country 
Texas, one of the most successful in the series and one of the 
most successful books on Texas. From Spanish domination to oil 
industry, Texas history and extremely well-chosen stories illus- 
trate the “bigness’—its prototype the self-reliant, generous cattle- 
man. Folklore items include Lobo Girl, Riding the Ring, Doodle- 
bugs, Wigglestick Man, Cowboy songs, Negro songs. . . On the 
folklore fringe are a number of provocative books. Moreau de St. 
Mery’s American Journey (Doubleday), which Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Roberts translated in the course of their work on Lydia 
Bailey, gives a crabbedly frank picture of the U.S.A. of 1793-1798. 
Coastal cities, transportation, degrees of female pulchritude, etc. 
St. Mery, an un-nice character, was a druggist and apparently our 
pioneer in contraceptives. . . H. I. Brock’s Little Book of Limericks 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce) has the best of the familiar and print- 
able ones, with an unpretentious introduction and brief notes as 
to sources... We Called It Music by Eddie Condon and Thomas 
Sugrue (Holt) is fine entertainment, brisk and breezy, yet for all 
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that a concise explanation of the white Chicago-New York jazz 
musician. Summary of New Orleans jazz, commercial angles, 
Chicago bands, Condon discography, index. Important as 
biography and as reference tool in a specialized field. . . Hong 
Sheng-Hwi and Carl Glick, authors of Swords of Silence (Whittle- 
sey), have produced a better-than-nothing history of Chinese 
political secret societies, using Sun Yat-Sen as lead-off. Very com- 
plicated subject, which remains too detailed for quick compre- 
hension, but which nevertheless is highly absorbing. The U.S. 
branches of the societies are of particular interest; chapters on 
east and west Chinatowns fill out the scene of American city folk- 
ways. .. The Psychology of Rumor by Gordon W. Allport and 
Leo Postman (Holt) is a scientific little book which reduces 
rumor to a formula and casts considerable light on tale-telling in 
general. Also tabulates foremost World War II beliefs and Roose- 
velt administration legends. . . The Shaping of the American 
Tradition by Louis M. Hacker and Helene S. Zahler (Columbia 
University Press) provides source materials and, by way of their 
introductions, an American history text in which four themes are 
consistently followed: the American Mind, Scene, Problems, and 
the U.S. and the World. Two volumes of 2-column pages, ingen- 
ious selections, variety, and comprehensiveness make this a defini- 
tive textbook and reference work. . . Elinore Blaisdell’s Tales of 
the Undead (Crowell) is a compilation of 27 vampire and visitant 
stories, art not folk, but reflecting innumerable folk motifs such 
as Black Mass, werewolves, ghouls, the Devil, etc. Broad sweep of 
countries represented, and every reader’s pet chill guaranteed. 


NEWS AND SUNDRIES: Town Hall concerts: Leadbelly, 
Josh White, Woody Guthrie, Tom Scott. . . Susie Reed a guest 
performer at Asheville’s twentieth annual Mountain Dance and 
Folk Festival, of which Bascom Lamar Lunsford is founder and 
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director. This was, incidentally, the biggest year for the Festival, 
and next year four performances are planned instead of the usual 
three. . . Duncan Emrich, in charge of Archive of American 
Folklore at the Library of Congress, back from Europe. . . Martha 
Warren Beckwith briefly in New York City, visiting friends in 
the east and looking forward to a year on the wing. Temporary 
address: Care of American Trust Co., Shattuck and Center 
Streets, Berkeley, California. . . Another Village spot (Soho, on 
Grove Street) has gone in for folk entertainment in the person of 
Cynthia Gooding, who sings Spanish and Mexican as well as 
English ballads. . . George Herzog, Seamus O’Duilearga, Svatava 
Jakobson are among the authorities preparing longer articles 
for Funk and Wagnall’s forthcoming Folklore Dictionary, edited 
by Maria Leach. This will contain 5,000 to 8,000 entries besides 
25 general articles. Herzog is handling folksong, O’Duilearga 
Celtic lore, Mrs. Jakobson Slavic... . Student folklore club in 
process of forming at Columbia University. . . Irwin Shapiro, 
NYFQ contributor, won the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
award for his new book, Joe Magarac and his U.S.A. Citizen 
Papers. . . Folkways Co-op has originated “Folkfests” at the Edu- 
cational Alliance—visiting folksingers and the group’s own chorus 
and dancers. . . Seamus McManus story-telling for Padraic 
Colum’s Irish Arts and Literary Society. . . Folk dancing resum- 
ing at such diverse centers as Carnegie Hall (under David Hahn’s 
direction), Brooklyn Museum, Y.W.C.A. High School for Needle 
Trades’, and dozens of others. Get Michael Herman’s The Folk 
Dancer (20c to P.O. Box 201, Flushing, N.Y.) for complete list- 
ings. . . Error, in this dept., in the Spring issue: The Folktale by 
Stith Thompson is $6.00, not $5.00... Dr. Herbert Halpert now 
department head at Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky. . . John Ward, who does Richard Dyer-Bennet’s ballad 
notes, off to Music Department at Michigan State—he and Dick 
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Dorson should get together. . . Alvena Seckar on a scholarship 
from the Czechoslovakian government to the Slavic countries in 
Europe. 


RECORDS: COLUMBIA’s George Avakian is editing Hot 
Jazz Classics, a series of albums of “original records that made 
jazz history.” As Avakian points out, “about 30 labels have come 
under Columbia control . . easily two-thirds of the best jazz 
records made prior to the swing craze. This includes Okeh, Amer- 
ican Record Corp., all Bessie Smith, Louis Armstrong, all Bix and 
his Gang records.” Releases to date are album C-127, The Elling- 
ton Special; C-130, Boogie Woogie, vol. 2; C-135, Billie Holiday; 
C-139, Louis Armstrong and His Hot Five, vol. 2; and C-142, 
Bessie Smith, vol. 2. These are 10-inch, 4-disc albums. . . Other 
Columbia sets are: C-145, Golden Gate Spirituals by the Golden 
Gate Quartet, 10-inch, 4 discs, incorporating previous releases 
such as Okeh 6741, “I Will Be Home Again”; Okeh 6204, “‘Jeze- 
bel,” and Columbia 37476, “Blind Barnabus.” Also included are 
“Joshua Fit,” ““Wade in the Water,” “Swing Low,” “No Restricted 
Signs,” ‘“God’s Gonna Cut You Down.” . . And while on the 
subject of spirituals let us mention Decca set A-527, Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe’s Gospel Songs, 10-inch, 4 discs, $3.75 . . and an 
Apollo single, no. 137, 79c: “Jesus Met the Woman at the Well,” 
and “Can’t No Grave Hold My Body Down.” These are “primi- 
tive spirituals unadorned” as Philip L. Miller says, sung by the 
Two Gospel Keys (who also record for Disc). . . Back to Colum- 
bia and album C-150, Campus Favorites by Kay Kyser and Orch. 
Songs of Army, Navy, Notre Dame, Wisconsin, Yale, U. of 
Southern California, and Washington and Lee. . . Victor, too, 
has college songs in set P-183, Prom Date, 10-inch, 4 discs. Includes 
“Washington and Lee Swing,” “Rambling Wreck,” “Anchors 
Aweigh,” “On Wisconsin,” “Cornell Alma Mater,” “Victory 
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March of Notre Dame.” . . Victor also lists Gems of the Synagogue, 
album §-48, 12-inch, 3 discs, $3.85. Josef Rosenblatt, with organ 
and orch. Four religious chants by the late famous cantor . . and 
Vox has two albums of Jewish interest, Palestine Dances and 
Songs, and Jewish Holiday Dances and Songs. Sets 191 and 192, 
each 10-inch, 3 discs, $3.93, and each by chorus and orch., Max 
Goberman conducting. . . In the way of single records, Columbia 
catalogs 37811, Dick Jurgens singing “Ragtime Cowboy Joe” (a 
folksong in summer camps, if nowhere else), and 37823, ‘Long 
John”; and “Lonesome Highway” by Ted Daffan’s Texans. . . 
Victor singles of note are 20-2416, “Down in the Willow Garden” 
by Charlie Monroe; 20-2370, “Crawdad Song” by Phil Harris and 
Orch.; and 20-2323, “Copper Colored Mama” and ‘‘Root Doctor 
Blues” by Dr. Clayton. . . Decca’s Alan Lomax edits two more 
albums in the folksong series: Listen to Our Story, a panorama 
of American balladry, and Mountain Frolic. Both of these are 
under the Brunswick label, B-1024 and B-1025 respectively. Both 
10-inch, 4 discs, $4.00. Listen to Our Story contains 80089, “Lady 
Gay” by Buell Kazee and “Derby Ram” by Bascom Lamar Luns- 
ford; 80090, “Girl I Left Behind Me” by Dick Reinhart and 
“Pretty Polly” by Doc Boggs; 80091, “Death of John Henry” and 
“Peck About My Saro Jane,” both by Uncle Dave Macon; 80092, 
“True Religion” by Rev. Mr. Clayburn and “Stackerlee’” by 
Furry Lewis. . . Jn Mountain Frolic are 80093, “Sugar Hill” by 
Dad Crockett and “Cindy” by Bradley Kincaid; 80094, ‘“‘Sour- 
wood Mountain,” “Sally in the Garden,” and “Sally Goodwin” 
by the Crockett Family and “Sail Away Ladies” by Uncle Dave 
Macon; 80095, “Cluck Old Hen” and “Black-Eyed Susan,” both 
by Al Hopkins; 80096, “Arkansas Traveler” by the Tennessee 
Ramblers and “Old Joe Clark” by Bradley Kincaid. . . Other 
Decca sets are Evelyn Knight, A-492, 10-inch, 3 discs: 23983, “Lass 
with the Delicate Air,” “Grandfather’s Clock”; 23984, “Dance 
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with a Dolly,” “Let Him Go—Let Him Tarry”; 23854, “Saloon,” 
“Toorie on His Bonnet”—all hits by this well-known nightclub 
singer . . Los Rancheros, Mexican Cowboy Songs, A-528, 10-inch, 
4 discs, $3.75 . . and Carl Sandburg,The People Yes, sets A and 
DA-273. 10-inch, 3 discs, $3.85. . . Disc has a new catalog, well 
worth sending for (117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 19) Highspots are Amer- 
ica’s Favorite Songs, v.2, album 633, 10-inch, 3 discs, $3.15. Cor- 
nelius Greenway’s Smokey Mountaineers sing 5004, ‘Lover's 
Farewell,” “Don’t Let Your Sweet Love Die’; 5005 “Amelia 
Earhart’s Last Flight,” “Dust on the Bible”; 5006, “Bully of the 
Town,” “Ragtime Annie” . . Lead Belly’s Midnight Special, 
album 726, 10-inch, 3 discs, $3.93. Huddie assisted by Woody 
Guthrie and Cisco Huston in a new edition of the old Victor set. 
Substitutes “Yellow Gal” for ‘‘Pick a Bale of Cotton” (a pity) . . 
Ernestine Washington with Bunk Johnson Band, album 712, 10- 
inch, 2 discs, $2.89. Includes 6038, ‘Does Jesus Care,” “Lord 
Will Make a Way”; 6039, “Where Could I Go,” ““God’s Amazing 
Grace” . . John Jacob Niles, American Ballads and Folksongs, 
vol. 2. Set 733, 10-inch, 3 discs, $3.93. New performances of the 
out-of-print Victor issues: 6014, “John Henry,” “Cock Robin”; 
6015, “Frog Went A-Courtin’,” “Lass from the Low Countree”’; 
6016, “Jack O’Diamonds,” “Go "Way from My Window.” Also 
by Niles are Child Ballads, album 665, 12-inch, 2 discs, $4.15: 
“Edward,” “Barbara Allen,” and “Morty Gowan” . . Cratis 
Williams is listed with Child Ballads from the Southern High- 
lands, album 662, 12-inch, 2 discs, $4.15 . . Cisco Huston’s Cowboy 
Songs make set 608, 10-inch, 3 discs, $3.15: 5067, “Blue Yodel,” 
No. 2, and “Drunken Pat’; 5068, ‘““Roving Gambler,” “Philadel- 
phia Lawyer”; 5069, “Tying a Knot in the Devil’s Tail,” “Oh 
Willy My Darling” . . Texas Gladden (of Library of Congress 
records fame) and Hobart Smith do Blue Ridge Ballads, album 
737, 10-inch, 3 discs, $3.93. This includes “House Carpenter,” 
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“Devil and Farmer’s Wife,” “Down in the Willow Garden,” 
“Poor Ellen Smith.” . . Disc’s Ethnic Series: Charles Hofmann’s 
collection of American Indian Songs and Dances, album 161, 
10-inch, 6 discs, $8.66: Winnebago, Sioux, Zuni, and Acoma songs 
recorded in Wisconsin in 1946 .. Folk Music of Haiti by Harold 
Courlander, album 142, 10-inch, 4 discs, $6.02: dance, work, 
voodoo songs, drums. 


SLAVIC FOLKLORE in New York City. Under way at 
Columbia University is a program of lectures and field work 
directed by Dr. Svatava Pirkova-Jakobson and Prof. Roman Jakob- 
son. Lectures cover Czech and Slovak songs, rhymes, tales, 
proverbs, riddles, folk plays, plus comparison with folklore of 
other Slavic countries. Field work provides for the systematic col- 
lecting of Czechoslovak folklore in New York and vicinity, the 
recording of songs, tales, and rituals, study of their functions, and 
of the different social groups of the Slavic immigrants with par- 
ticular reference to the problem of acculturation. Connected with 
this are plans for an album of New York Slavic folklore records 
and for a film on “The Life and Lore of the New York Czechs and 
Slovaks.”” Graduate students’ projects include two concentrating 
on New York—A. Klencar, “Serbo-Croatian and Slovenian Folk- 
lore in New York and Vicinity,” and W. Rudy, “Ukranian Folk- 
lore, Especially Beliefs, in New York and Vicinity.” Sounds like a 
fruitful academic year, no? # 




















EPITAPHS 


[This department will hereafter be in the hands of our President 
—indeed, it would have been in his hands this time but for a comedy 
of errors in which the Editor played the foolish leading role. Contri- 
butions should be sent directly to Professor Harold W. Thompson, 
Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York.—Eprror] 

In the last issue Professor Thompson wrote of five classifica- 
tions of epitaphs, those containing a grim warning, stately 
rhetoric, a story, unconscious humor, and genuine poetry. 

A number of the epitaphs which follow are to be found in the 
burial grounds of Cooperstown, a village as rich in folklore as it is 
in history and literary associations. It is here that one can still see 
the famous slab of marble in the Presbyterian cemetery erected to 
the memory of “Mrs. Susannah, The wife of Mr. Peter Ensign, 
who died July 18, 1825, aged 54 years.” Carelessness on the part of 
the stonecutter and the weathering of the stone erased the final 
letter ‘“‘e” in the last word of the solemn and humble line: “Lord, 
she is Thine!” The result has been a joy to epitaph collectors for 
many a long year. But every old town has its delightful, funereal 
lines awaiting the collector. 

Patricia Carroll found two grim warnings in the Dutch 
Reformed, Vale Cemetery, near Schenectady: 


Samuel Bradt 
Died August 3rd 1799—aged 83 yrs. 11 mo. & 11 dys. 


In hoary age I leave my wife 

And all the cares of human life 
Grieve not my friends to see me die 
For so must you as well as I. 


Eva Sivits 
Wife of James B. Steers 
Died May 10, 1832—Aged 21 yrs, 1 month & 26 days 
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Stay lusty youth and view my tomb 

Nor vainly boast of years to come 

Your bodies made of brittle clay 

Will quickly fall and drop away. 

What though I died in blooming prime 
It was the Lord’s appointed time. 


An interesting example of stately rhetoric is one of two notable 


stones erected to Negroes in Cooperstown. It was Shirley Eastman 
who brought this to my attention: 


In memory of Scipio, an aged slave, a native 

of Africa, who died March 27, 1799. 

Oft did he, Shivering Call to bless the hand 

That wouldst bestow a Cordial to his wants; 

Oft have I dropped a tear to see his furrowed face 
Cast smiles around. 


On these whose feeling hearts 

Had for a minute 

Made him forget 
The Hardness of this fate. 
His venerable Beard was thin and white 
His hoary Head bespoke his length of Days. 
His piteous tales of Woe 
While bending o’er his Staff He did Relate, 
Were heard in pensive mood, 

By those 
Who looked beyond his tattered garb 
And saw his many sorrows. 


Years ago Warren S. Walker discovered, in Red Rock, this 


epitaph which tells a story on the marble slab over the grave of 
Elisha Blinn who had been deaf and dumb. Blinn was killed in 
1845 on the famous Hudson-Stockbridge railroad, a narrow-gauge, 
wooden-railed line that connected the sites of a dozen wildcat 
speculations in Columbia County and Massachusetts, When the 
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speculations proved to be worthless, the railroad also became 
worthless and consequently collapsed around 1855. 


Lo, in God’s wisdom he did deign 

To stop his ears and his tongue chain; 
Yet through his goodness many years 
He travelled o'er this vale of tears. 
The engine with its furious speed 
Dared to o’ertake and not to heed 
The deaf man wandering on its course 
But threw him off the track with force. 
Death, his relief, from God was given; 
May he hear and praise in Heaven. 


Another epitaph which, although it does not tell a story, does 
present a way of life and a good man’s part in that life, is on the 
stone erected to Stephen Barrett who was buried in Waterville in 
1832, at age 79. 


Here lies an Oneida County pioneer, 
To his friends and family dear 
When the country was new 

And its inhabitants few 

An eastern Yankee family 

Were housing with him 

And strangers were plenty 

And accommodations scanty 

His table was spread to the needy 
And his home was open to the many. 


Ralph Birdsall has told in his Story of Cooperstown of Jenny 
York, Judge Samuel Nelson’s cook, who had great culinary gifts 
but whose generosities, to her friends, with the Judge’s food was 
a constant domestic problem for her employer. After her death 
her friends asked the Judge to inscribe this epitaph on her stone 
in Christ Church yard: 
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She had her faults 
But 
She was kind to the poor. 
Jenny York 
Died Feb. 22, 1837 
Aet. 50 yea. 
Colored servant to Justice Nelson 


Another example of unconscious humor was found in the Mt. 
Albion Cemetery, Albion. Of eighty-year-old Timothy Bailey who 
died in 1841, the stone tells us: 


Our aged father is now conveyed 

To his long home in silence laid, 

Has burst his cage and winged his way 
To realms of bliss in endless days. 


As an example of genuine poetry we will go far and seek much 
before we match the lines written by Rev. W. W. Lord for the 
monument above the Indian bones beside the bank of the Susque- 
hanna a few yards beyond where it leaves Lake Otsego: 


White Man, Greeting! 
We, near whose bones you stand 
Were Iroquois. The wide Land 
Which now is yours was ours. 

Friendly hands have given back 
To us enough for a tomb. 














“TWO CATCHES AND A TALL ONE” 


FIRST CATCH 


“Old Dr. Bill” and “Young Dr. Bill” Sprague practiced 
together. Whenever the son would suggest a modern treatment, 
his father would say, “You can’t make a whistle out of a pig’s 
tail.” 

On Christmas, “Old Dr. Bill” received a small article with a 
card attached, reading “Blow.” He blew, and it whistled. It was 
a pig’s tail—Told to Mary Sanderson by J. R. Broughton. 


SECOND CATCH 


An engineer had been running for some time when orders 
came through that all engineers had to pass an intelligence 
test. This one was not very bright and was afraid that he would 
fail the test, so he convinced the examiner that he would do 
better if he took the test on Sunday. “I have a family to support, 
I'd lose a day’s pay. I can’t afford it, and it would upset me so that 
I'd never pass the test. Let me take it on Sunday, and I know 
I can do better.” 

At last the examiner was convinced and gave the test on 
Sunday. “This test,” said he, “is only one question. You are 
running a train from Rouses Point to Albany, stopping at Sara- 
toga. Tell me where you would stop, sidetrack, and so forth, for 
other trains, signals, etc.” 

The engineer answered quickly, “I’d stop at Saratoga and 
Albany.” 

The examiner yelled, “Why, man, that’s ridiculcus! You'd 
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have seven accidents. You’d hit the rear of the freight train, 
one place you'd hit a passenger train. You'd never make it. I 
never heard anything so foolish!” 

The engineer said, “You said I’m running this train today, 
didn’t you?” 

ow 

‘Well, today is Sunday and them other trains aren’t runnin’.” 
—Told to Dorothy Dralle by W. H. Dralle. 


THE TALL ONE 


“Well, I don’t exactly recollect the date, but it was on one of 
my last trips to the Pacific that we sighted that whale. It was as 
big as ten ships, and fightin’ mad when we first sighted her. 
I had no hankering to tangle with that feller, so we spread out 
all the canvas we had and run for it. We threw over a crate of 
oranges to divert his attention, but still that whale kep’ a comin’. 
Well, we had a young feller aboard by the name of Nate who 
the crew considered a Jonah, so they threw him overboard. By 
this time, we got away—we told Nate’s folks he was killed in a 
storm. Several years passed by and one day I went down to the 
water front to meet an incoming ship. They had a right big whale 
in tow—reminded me of the one I had the trouble with a while 
back. Well, I stuck around a while to see him cut open, and 
darned if they didn’t find old Nate inside selling oranges, two 
for a nickel.”—Told to Fred Beyer by the old sea cap’n, John 
Phillips. # 
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the American Indian. 
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